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FOUR-FOOTED ACTORS. 


ABOUT SOME WELL-KNOWN ANIMALS THAT APPEAR 
ON THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL STAGE. 


HE considerable part which animals troupes of canine performers which are 
now take in the entertainment of ‘on the road.” In regard to dogs, how- 
the public is hardly realised, I think, by ever, the public, it is said, has become 
the public itself. The growth of variety much more exacting, and at the more 
theatres and the decay 
of comic songs have Ma. 
greatly developed in 
recent years several 
kinds of diversion, not 
the least of which is 
furnished by the art of 
the animal - trainer. 
The Empire and the 
Alhambra, the Palace 
Theatre and the Royal 
Aquarium in London, 
and their numerous 
prototypes in provin- 
cial towns, almost in- 
variably have one or 
more “turns” which 
illustrate in some way 
or other the intelli- 
gence of the so-called 
“‘dumb” creatures as 
well as the patient art 
of their teachers. 
It need hardly be 
said that the dog, as 
the most sagacious of 
animals, continues to 
be most frequently 
seen on the stage, 
and it is imposible 
to enumerate all the MDLLE. ERNA AND HER DOGS. 
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important places only exceedingly clever 
animals will be appreciated. Sir John 
Lubbock’s success in teaching his dog to 
read has probably heightened general 
expectations concerning these stage per- 
formances. For instance, Mdlle. Erna, 
who recently fulfilled, with a company of 
twenty dogs, a long engagement at the 
Alhambra, introduced several _ startling 
little touches into tricks that in them- 
selves were at one time regarded as 
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and footman proceed to pick up the default- 
ing wheel and secure it again to the axle, 
their movements being simply suggested 
by a word or a look from Mdlle. Erna. 
Then the audience, whom the incident has 
taken by surprise, burst into applause. 
Mdlle. Erna has, with her husband, 
Mr. Matthew Walton, who devotes him- 
self to monkeys, been engaged for many 
years in a similar “line of business.” 
Another of the more noteworthy dog 





THE COSTER’S WEDDING: ACT I. 


sufficiently marvellous. A miniature 
landau appears on the stage with dogs 
as horses, coachman and footman, and 
fashionable lady lounging on the cushions. 
The equipage round the stage 
several times, a fox-terrier handling the 
reins, and two retrievers scampering ‘in 
their harness with unerring dexterity. The 
audience seems pleased, but remains 
silent. A wheel of the little carriage 
suddenly comes off ; it is at once brought 
to a standstill, and the doggy coachman 


drives 


troupes, on the other hand, which recently 
appeared at the Royal Aquarium, was 
introduced to the public by a novice in 
the art of entertaining. It was as a hobby 
for his leisure hours that Mr. Percy Victor 
first took to teaching a dog tricks, but his 
extraordinary success led him, about six 
years ago, from the City to the stage. He 
appears with only six animals: a spaniel 
and a poodle, two terriers, and two 
retrievers. But they form quite a com- 
pact dramatic company, acting little plays 
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of Mr. Victor’s de- 
vising. They are very 
amusing, for example, 
in “The Coster’s 
Wedding Day.” Two 
terriers, attired as 
*Arry and’ Arriet, 
drive on the stage ina 
coster’s barrow drawn 
by a shaggy poodle 
as the donkey. The 
two dogs alight and 
walk on their hind 
legs to a miniature 
altar, where they await 
the arrival of the 
parson, a black-faced, 
white-robed retriever, 
and in the meantime 
assiduously kiss each 
other. The ceremony is gone through in 
mock show, and is followed by a dance, 
in which the happy couple are 
by the bride’s mother 
bonnet and 
the grave and dignified parson himself. 
Almost as mirth - provoking is the 


joined 
(wearing a gay 


shawl), and eventually by 


ACTORS. 


THE COSTER’S WEDDING: ACT II. 


appearance of Mr. Victor’s dogs as nigger 
minstrels. Six little chairs are placed 
upon the stage in a semicircle, and each 
dog, attired in Moore and Burgess style, 
marches in on his hind legs and takes his 
proper place. Mr. Victor then distributes 
among the animals piano, harp, concertina, 
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and drum, with bones and tambourine for 
the “‘corner-men.” They then “tune 
up” in the approved professional manner, 
and at a word from Mr. Victor the conceft 
begins and continues vigorously until its 
finish is signalled. Mr. Victor, it may be 
added, has received the commendation of 
the R.S.P.C.A. for the kindness with which 
he has induced his dogs to show their skill 
as actors and musicians, and although the 
“father” of the family, an English terrier 
called Pepper, is eleven years old, he has 
still the same animals 
as first appeared. 

It is often supposed 
that in proportion to 
his size the dog has 
next to man the 
largest brain. As a 
matter of fact, that 
distinction is said by 
naturalists to belong 
to the seal, a circum- 
stance which gives 
exceptional interest 


to Captain Joseph 


Woodward’s _per- 
formance with several 
specimens of this 
amphibious animal at 
Olympia, London, 
and elsewhere. The 
accompanying Illus- 
trations give only an 
inadequate idea of the 
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as they fall. One of t e sea-lions even 
juggles with a clown-h.t upon its head, 
giving it somersault after somersault and 
always catching it again. 

Captain Woodward, who is a Canadian, 
has studied the habits of seals ever since 
boyhood. He declares that they are very 
fond of music, and in the course of. their 
performance they both sing and play— 
one of his principal features is an 
orchestra of six seals and sea-lions. It 
need hardly be said that their “‘ music” is 





feats of memory and 
skill which are 
achieved under his direction by these 
seemingly—as a rule—most lethargic and 
useless of creatures. The way in which, 
for instance, the sea-lions play with a large 
leather football on their noses must be seen 
to be believed—bouncing, balancing, and 
spinning it in the air like accomplished 
jugglers. The same thing may be said, 
indeed, of all their juggling feats. They 
catch clown-hats thrown from the balcony 
of the theatre on to the stage, and after- 
wards throw them with accurate aim to an 
attendant about ten feet in their rear. They 
juggle also with drum-major batons and 
lighted torches, sending them spinning high 
in the air and catching them time after time 


A SEAL AS MUSICIAN. 


not pleasing to cultivated ears, but the 
comicality of seeing these strange creatures 
handling drum, trumpet, and banjo fully 
atones for the discord. Under Captain 
Woodward’s conductorship they all start 
and stop and keep time together exactly 
as any band would do. Their “‘ singing” 
is still funnier to behold. Before begin- 
ning, one or two of the seals will make a 
coughing sound, and this hoarseness is 
relieved (as they doubtless hope it would 
be) by their conductor giving them 
pieces of fish. As the result of their 
voice - training they really pronounce 
several words distinctly—at least, so it 
seems to the audience. 
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Elephants have always possessed a 
reputation for intelligence, and Mr. Sam 
Lockhart has been instrumental in greatly 
increasing the esteem in which their intel- 
ligence is held by large numbers of people. 
Mr. Lockhart has been over twenty years 
in the trainer’s business, beginning with 
canaries, and eventually giving an exclusive 
attention to elephants, as the result of a 
two years’ residence in India. From 
India, it may be said, all the clever 
elephants come; the difference between 
the brains of the Teuton and the Negro is 
not greater than between those of the 
Indian and African elephants. 

In his time Mr. Lockhart has exhibited 
to the public the talents of quite a number 
of elephants. A few years ago his Jock 
and Jenny, who are now in America, made 
a London reputation. This year his 


of elephants. They play a game of 
skittles in true sportsmanlike fashion. 
One sets up the pieces, another bowls at 
them, and the third chalks up the score on 
a blackboard, their zeal and discretion 
in these several operations exciting the 
greatest wonderment. ‘‘ We have rarely 
seen ”’—to quote a sporting journalist’s 
account of this feat — “‘ anything so 
exquisitely funny as the long, long aim 
taken by the bowler before he finally hurls 
the ball. Like a golfer ‘addressing the 
ball,’ he swings, and swings, and hesitates, 
and finally cocks up one hind leg in the 
squirming fashion of the amateur billiard- 
player, while the nervous elephant behind 
the pieces bobs up and down in uncon- 
trollable anxiety.” 

Apart from the usual elephantine accom- 
plishments, such as dancing, see-sawing, 





THE THREE GRACES. 


“Three Graces ” for a long time provided 
one of the most popular “turns” in the 
Palace Theatre programme, Wilhelmina 
and two baby sisters, Trilby and Haddie. 
Their performance assuredly touches the 
highest point yet reached in the education 


> 


posturing, ‘‘ The Three Graces” do other 
things that show their exceptional ability. 
Trilby rides a tricycle, and Wilhelmina 
will actually stand on her head— 
the only elephant, I believe, which is 
able to maintain an equilibrium in that 
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position. Haddie will walk backwards and 
forwards across the stage on the tops of a 
number of comparatively small bottles. I 
saw Mr. Lockhart at the Palace Theatre 
one morning rehearsing these exceedingly 
difficult acts, and had 
an opportunity of 
observing thé warm 
friendship which 
seemingly prevailed 
between the huge 
pupils and their 
master, who is a man 
of by no means ex- 
ceptional statue. 
Mrs. Lockhart, who 
happened to be pre- 
sent at the rehearsal, 
also showed herself 
to be on the most fear- 
less and familiar terms 
with the animals. 

Of monkeys there 
must be almost as 
many troupes as of 
dogs, but I have never 
seen any performance by them which gave 
much support to the Darwinian theory. 
They invariably exhibit greatest talent as 
trapeze artists, talent which comes from 
deftness of foot rather than quickness of 
brain. On the other hand, there is hardly 
a more unpromising animal, intellectually, 
than the pig. Yet, -with four pigs, 
Mr. Baker, of Barnum and Bailey’s, has 
achieved some of the most remarkable 
results in animal-training. These porcine 
prodigies, which are named Black Diamond, 
Tommy, Dewey, and The Missing Link, 
have been given quite a Board school 
education by Mr. E. H. Baker, a middle- 
aged gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
has devoted his life to the cultivation of 
animal intelligence. The first-named pig, 
Black Diamond, is an expert arithmetician, 
and with the numerals printed on cards, 
will arrange any ordinary combination of 
figures. Tommy can play various games 
of cards, while Dewey and The Missing 
Link will perform ‘‘ God Save the Queen ” 
and ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” on 
musical bells. Black Diamond, although 
the most brilliant member of the quartette, 
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is not eighteen months old. He is a fine 


sprinter as well as “lightning calculator,” 
being of the half-wild hog breed, kept 
throughout the Southern States of America 
because (so it is said) he is the only porker 





TRILBY AS A CYCLIST. 


fleet enough to escape from the negro in 
want of a dinner. 

Mr. Baker states that for many years he 
has taught animals as he would children, 
and has found as much difference in their 
intelligence, even though they are of the 
same species. “I have taught little pigs 
in forty - eight hours to play euchre 
correctly ; in three weeks I have got them 
to work plain figures quite correctly, and 
in six weeks have had them play music 
quite well.” 

And this is the advice which, as the 
result of his great experience, he gives 
to those who would educate their pets— 

“Let no one feed him but yourself. 
Cut his food down a little each meal till 
his appetite is sharp. Let him have his 
food from the hand as much as possible 
till he has perfect confidence in you. 
After three or four days, take an object 
with you when you go to feed him. For 
instance, if you have a dog, take a white 
card and lay it down in front of him and 
ask him to pick it up, calling it always the 
same thing—a white card. He, in the act 
of running his nose over the surface where 
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the card lays, will move the card. As 
soon as he does that, call him to you and 
give him a crumb of something that he 
likes. Keep repeating this at each meal- 
time, and you will be surprised to see how 
quickly he will learn to bring the card to 
you. Always see that he has a good 
appetite, and always repeat the same 
words in the same accent for the same 
thing. When you have got him to know 
one colour, add another colour, then the 
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Brothers Riccobono, who are now touring 
the provinces with three accomplished 
horses and five clever dogs. One horse 
pranced about on a table full of bottles 
and glasses, which were not once touched; 
another pirouetted on a pedestal with a 
dog hanging by its teeth to the bridle, 
and a man holding on to its tail. 
In other performances through which 
the two Italians put their horses and 
dogs we are agreeably reminded of the 





**MISKO’’ AND HIS PONY PUNCH. 


numbers, with ‘one,’ and 
so on.” 

A large proportion of the animal 
*“‘ shows ” seen in London come, of 
course, from the Continent, where, it is 
said, the general public appreciate this 
kind of entertainment even more than in 
England. In the circus such as flourishes 
in all the Continental capitals the horse 
is still supreme, but his performances 
partake of a variety which until lately 
was almost unknown in London. This 


was recently illustrated at Olympia by the 


beginning 


friendship which usually subsists between 
the two animals most useful to man. 


Another demonstration of unique intelli- 
gence both amusing and edifying is given 
by the clown who calls himself ‘‘ Misko.” 
Misko is a Russian, and the pony which 
figures on English programmes as Punch 
was presented to him out of the Czar’s 
stables. It was brought up like a dog, 
and will run about the house in the same 
fashion as a dog. Its quips and pranks 
on the stage cannot be well described; 
they must be seen to be appreciated. 








A QUEEN’S FAVOUR. 


By 


HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 





OR all that the Chateau of Pau is the 
greatest in the kingdom, it is not 
beloved. Our King Henry tolerated its 
labyrinths of corridors and traditional 
stiffness of Court etiquette for the sake of 
what lay beyond the walls, since nowhere 
could he find more royal sport than in the 
woods which so thickly covered the hills a 
league south of the Gave, which, as the 
world knows, washes the hill-slope upon 
whose ridge stands the Chateau. A 
wandering bear from the higher spurs, 
boars in sufficiency, wolves beyond suffi- 
ciency and the curse of our peasants, were 
the quarry beyond the walls; and there 
were not wanting those who hinted that 
the rambling corridors lent themselves to 
a pursuit less royal, though as much to the 
King’s taste, when the rain, drifting in from 
the west, pent us indoors; but it is charity 
to suppose that these last spoke in malice 
rather than in good faith. 

To us courtiers, bound by form and 
servants to ceremony, the cold shadows of 
Paris usages which haunted Pau were 
unutterably irksome. We sighed for the 
freedom of Orthez or Navarreux, where 
the King was plain Monsieur d’Albret and 
we his fellow gentlemen; and trebly 
irksome it was when—as at this time—the 
Queen was in Paris and the Court bereft 
of half her ladies. 

To one who did not know the crooked 
policies of the day, it would have seemed 
the very time to fling ceremony aside and 
bid the Court go play, but our shrewd 
King and we of his council knew better. 
Failing the policy of assassination, what 
was the prime aim of Henry of France? 
To set wife and husband at variance, and 


so give himself a brotherly right to put 
an armed hand on Navarre for the great 
comfort of his sister and the aggrandise- 
ment of his kingdom. To this end spies 
were as thick in Navarre as priests at a 
burial, and that the enemy might not have 
cause to blaspheme, we doubled punctilio 
until such time as the Queen’s return 
restored us to gaiety. For all their whim- 
sies and occasional cross-purposes these 
two understood one another marvellously, 
and were agreed—as was wise—upon a 
large toleration. So long, therefore, as 
the same walls held King and Queen, 
France could do little mischief. What 
I have now to tell of is of a mischief that 
failed, even in the Queen’s absence, 
thanks to a watchfulness as far distant 
as Paris is from Pau. 

For five and forty minutes of a council 
meeting we had played with admirable 
seriousness at doing nothing. For the 
moment there was no plot brewing either 
by intolerant Catholics or fanatical Hugue- 
nots. We were at peace with Spain on 
the south, and suspiciously friendly with 
France on the north. As to finances, we 
had no money, and therefore, with the 
lightheartedness of empty pockets, need 
give no thought to the spending of it! 
Still, we played the game of governing a 
kingdom with as solemn carefulness as the 
Augurs of old invoked destiny, and with 
an equal faith in our own usefulness. 
There was, therefore, a general rousing 
into interest when the King, from his 
raised seat at the head of the table, 
demanded if the business of the council 
were concluded, and being told “ Aye” 
by the wondering secretary, went on, 
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taking a paper from a leather pouch by 
his side— 

‘** The thousand ways in which my good 
brothers of France have shown their love 
to me are known to you; now, and not for 
the first time, it is the turn of Madame, 
my mother. Remembering our loneliness, 
she sends my dear friend the Comte de 
Clazonay to cheer us. To-night the 
Count arrives—not, remember, gentlemen, 
as ambassador, but as friend and comrade. 
See to it that his welcome fits the 
occasion, and do you, Monsieur de 
Bernauld, remain at the breaking up of 
the council that I may instruct you as to 
his reception.” 

Then he rose abruptly, as if to prevent 
inquiry, and in the bustle that followed, 
Rosny plucked me by the sleeve: ‘* What 
has come to him with his rounded periods 
and dear comrades? There will be need 
for a second brain in this, so I will wait 
you in the hall below.” That was Rosny 
all over. In his eyes no man had the wit 
of a frog savé himself. 

While the council-chamber emptied, 
Henry stood in an embrasure overlooking 
the Gave, his hands clenched behind his 
back, his beard sunk upon his breast, and 
his face wrinkled as was his habit when in 
deep thought. As the door closed he 
turned, all his suave smoothness gone, and 
in its place the hawk’s look we came to 
know so well in those long days of struggle 
when the throne of France was the stake 
of the game. 

* All that,” he said harshly, “was for 
La Vraille’s itching ears. Let him earn 
his hire from Catherine with the telling 
of it. Read this, old friend, and tell me 
which has Clazonay come to strike ; 
Navarre, or only Henry?” 

“If he strikes the last, Sire—which, 
God forbid, he dréams of—he strikes the 
first,” said I, taking the papers. ‘“‘ But 
this is from the Queen, perhaps you pe 

** Read, man, read,” he broke in im- 
patiently, and turned back again to the 
window. “’Tis as you say, from the 
Queen to the King; had it been from 
Margot to the Lord knows who, your nice 
caution had been more justified.” 

Yet, considering many things which the 
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King knew better than I; it was a warm 
letter enough, and ran something in this 
fashion— 

Monsieur, and my very dear husband,— 

Though Navarre is so many leagues away, it is 
very near to me in my thoughts, and that I may be 
brought closer to thee our good mother has lent 
me thy ancient and very true friend, Monsieur de 
Clazonay, to carry to thee news of how I fare. 
That, because of thy weighty affairs in Navarre, 
thou canst not be persuaded to visit Paris is to her 
a great grief, and also to our brother Henry. I 
kiss thee on both cheeks. 

Thy very faithful and very loving wife, 
MARGUERITE. 

Mindful of thy love for the chase, and that thou 
mayest the better keep us in memory, we beg thee 
to wear the gift whereof Monsieur de Clazonay is 
bearer. 

A very sweet and lover-like letter, but, 
as it seemed to me, somewhat unlike 
Madame Marguerite. The former thought 
I told the King ; the latter, for the sake of 
peace, I kept to myself. 

“* Aye,” answered he, facing me; “‘and 
the bee with the honey-bag carries a sting 
in its tail. Look at the seal, de Bernauld, 
look at the seal.” 

Turning the letter to the light, I found 
it sealed in two places, the first splash of 
red wax bearing the cypher “ M.V.”; the 
second a serpent reared upon its coils, and 
with head poised, ready to strike. 

“The doves of Venus are more to 
Margot’s liking,” went on Henry; ‘and 
yon venomous thing is a fair warning. I 
were a greater fool than Madame the 
Queen-Mother has yet found me if I 
neglected it. Note the postscript, de 
Bernauld. There is much need of a 
gift, is there not, to freshen my. memory 
of Catherine de Medici? By the Lord 
who made me what I am, it is hard to 
bear with patience the witch’s cajoleries! 
The voice is Margot’s voice, but the hand 
is Catherine’s, and the man she flatters 
had best walk circumspectly! Note, too, 
the messenger. I know this fellow de 
Clazonay of old. 

‘““When Bearn wedded France and 
Coligny was in favour, he thought our 
star in the ascendant, and _ turned 
Huguenot, but the mild persuasions ot 
Bartholomew were too many for him, 
and he recanted. Aye, I know what 
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you would say, Monsieur de Bernauld ; 
that I, too, have turned and recanted; 
but our are not equal. The 
liberties of a nation count for more than 
a place at Court. He is my very good 
friend, this de Clazonay, and for cause, 
since in the old days and over that same 
recantation I stood 
him in good stead. 
Guise was no more 
prone to mercy then 
than now, and but 
for poor Henry of 
Navarre, de Clazonay 
had been one of the 
forgotten thousands, 
recantation or no re- 
cantation. Now, like 
the cur he is, he comes 
to bite the hand that 
saved him.” 

All this seemed to 
me an over-large de- 
duction from a splash 
of wax, but the King 
would hear of no reply. 

“‘T know the man,” 
‘he said stubbornly, 
“and I know his 
mistress. The only 
point of doubt is 
whether he comes to 
foment a quarrel 
or—"and he 
stopped short, tapping 
himself on the breast 
significantly. ‘ For 
the one, see that no 
pretext be given him, 
and if he lies of the 
Queen with hints and 
smiles, turn a deaf ear 
and play the dullard. 
For the second, that 
is your affair, since a 
King of Navarre must hold himself a frank 
gentleman even to traitors. Meet him for 
me, de Bernauld, and feed him with his own 
honey. Speak of our anxious affection 
for our mother in Paris, our gratitude for 
her tender thought; thou knowest the 
trick of lies, for all that thou art a man of 
camps rather than courts.” 
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Here he linked his arm in mine and 
drew me towards the door, as was his 
habit when, having said his say, he desired 
to throttle all reply. ‘‘ Speak of our love 


for the Queen, the austereness of our life, 
our unconsoled grief at her absence! 
What, man, thou hast my meaning? I 
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While the council-chamber emptied, Henry stood in an embrasure 


overlooking the Gave. 


myself will see to it that La Belle Fadette 
does not cross his path.” Then, his eyes 
twinkling and with an upward twist of his 
moustache, he flung open the door and was 
gone, leaving me staring. 

Truly here was a thorny burr to handle, 
and one like to prick my fingers. If the 
King were right, a false move might give 
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our greedy neighbour a pretext for armed 
intervention, and then farewell to Navarre's 
liberties. As I gnawed my beard I inwardly 
cursed my fortune that Henry had not 
rather given his confidences to the more 
supple-minded de Rosny, to whom diplo- 
matic lies and crooked policies were but 
playthings. 

Yet, for all that, I kept my counsel when 
de Rosny stopped me in the hall below, 
intent to pick my brains; and from the 
rebuff I then gave him I date that enmity 
which he never forgot, even when I 
remained plain Blaise de Bernauld and he 
had blossomed into Monseigneur the Duc 
de Sully and the first Minister of a King of 
France ! 

With haif-a-dozen fellows at my back I 
went as far as the Cheval Rouge on the 
Auch road, a league and a half maybe, 
and there, in company with a bottle of red 
wine of Burgundy, waited my gentleman’s 
coming. Nor was my patience greatly 
tried, for his was the fourth dust-cloud, 
and if at first he looked a little askance at 
finding a plain soldier flanked by six pike- 
men where he thought to find a Court 
gallant, his mood soon changed. All the 
same, the start he gave when I greeted 
him in Henry’s name, and when he saw 
the glint of the sun on the steel points, 
told of an uneasy conscience, and a dis- 
comfort grew within me: What if the 
King’s guess had hit the nail ? 

“In the King’s name, Monsieur,” I 
began, my hand upon his saddle—’twas 
then he started—‘‘a friend’s welcome to 
a friend. He is all impatience to hear 
more particularly of those in Paris whom 
he holds so dear.” 

“So,” said he, eyeing me closely, “the 
King has Madame Marguerite’s letter ?” 

‘“*We call her Queen of Navarre here, if 
we seek to keep the King’s favour,” I 
answered bluntly, for the fellow’s impertin- 
ent assumption nettled me. 

“*Then there are a dozen who call her 
Margot in Paris,” replied he with a laugh. 
“Some because it is the fashion, and 
some because—shall I say it >—because she 
is——” 

“‘A daughter of France,” I broke in. 
“‘We understand all that, Monsieur, and 
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that the Queen is happy in the love of 
Paris is the King’s recompense for her 
ab ence.” 

‘Nay,” said he, sneering, ‘not of all 
Paris. Only some eight or ten of the 
Court.” But I had stopped his venomous 
tongue for that time, and from thence- 
forward as we rode to Pau we were on less 
slippery ground. 

What I had said to de Clazonay was 
true enough : we understood to the full his 
hints and gibes ; and, since the King was 
no uxorious fool, there seemed to me no 
good reason for hiding from him what 
had passed at the inn. 

For answer he nodded thoughtfully and 
tapped me on the shoulder: ‘“ Confess: 
which was right, de Bernauld, thou or I ? 
But to win his game he must play more 
boldly than to chatter idle hints and Court 
gossip. Say we shall receive him in the 
Salle d’Armes before supper. He shall 
sit at my right, and bid Carrier see that by 
no evil chance the Count’s hand strays 
above my wine-cup, though, to be honest, 
I think he is more cautious than frankly to 
endanger his own head when some subtler 
plan will serve his purpose.” 

As the dingy grub is to the flaunting 
butterfly so was the dusty horseman of the 
Auch road to the gay courtier who came 
smilingly among us as we waited the 
coming of the King. Such a wealth of 
silks and laces, plumes and jewels, was, to 
my mind, out of taste at a Court so poor as 
that of Navarre, and the display made no 
friends to the wearer among those honest 


gentlemen who had stripped themselves 


to their barest necessities that the King 
might have wherewith to keep safe the 
liberties of the nation. His page was his 
very miniature, and as the lad minced and 
strutted behind his master down the hall, 
a toy blade hanging at his left thigh and 
a loose packet wrapped in crimson silk 
flung across his arm, it was hard to say 
which of the two showed the greater 
pride. 

Yet it is only justice to admit that the 
fellow carried himself well, and did his 
mistress no discredit. To his braveries of 
dress, which—by our younger men, at 
least—were the more observed because 
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we lacked them, he added a bold carriage 
and a man’s fine figure. If his look was 
crafty, and his eye overmuch on the alert, 
excuse might lie in the antagonisms 
abroad upon the air, and which it was 
impossible but he must have felt even 
through their veil of courtesy. Me he 
had singled out, and 
with de Rosny and 
Rohan we formed a 
group apart, when the 
great doors at the 
further end of the 
salon were flung open 
and the King entered, 
alone and dressed with 
careful simplicity. 

It was clear that the 
manner of it struck de 
Clazonay. He had 
looked for an aping 
of the Louvre, a 
pinchbeck ceremony, 
a display of tinsel 
masquerading as fine 
gold, a puppet decked 
in tawdry grandeur ; 
and found instead a 
simple, frank- hearted 
gentleman, who 
reigned as King by a 
different and more 
divine right than that 
of the Valois —the 
right of a_people’s 
love and goodwill. 

With no more than 
passing greetings to 
right and left, the 
King came straight 
towards us. 

“Welcome, Mon- 
sieur de Clazonay, 
mine ancient and very 
true friend,” he cried, repeating the exact 
words of the Queen’s letter, with the 
contents of which he did not doubt the 
Count was well acquainted. ‘ But that 
none can be so dear to me as the Queen 
and our good mother, I would say that 
this gracious loan of one so high in favour 
would reconcile me to the loss of Madame 
Marguerite. ’Tis so they call her in Paris, 
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is it not? That she finds so much of love 
in the Louvre is my great comfort. Pre- 
sently, Monsieur, you must tell me of her 
conquests.” 

De Clazonay had fallen on one knee as 
the King came near, and though the smile 
never left his face, he felt the irony of the 


“* In the King’s name, Monsieur,”’ I began, my hand upon his saddle. 


King’s speech through the suave greeting, 
and his lips tightened across his teeth. 
He was a cur, Henry had said, and there 


was the curs snarl. More than that, the 
King’s jeering banter had angered the cur, 
and the cur was eagerly alert to bite. 
“The Queen, my mistress, knows my 
poor worth more nearly,” he answered, 
with a great show of humility, “and that 
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I may truly win acceptance to your favour, 
she has made me bearer of a token of her 
abiding affection to your Majesty.” 

With the cur’s snarl still on his lips, and 
the hard, false smile fixed in his eyes, he 
made as if to kiss the King’s hand. But, 
with a mighty show of heartiness, Henry 
forestalled him and bade him rise. 

“This,” he said loudly, ‘‘is a meeting 
of friend and friend. Let us have none 
of these stiff courtesies, Monsieur de 
Clazonay. Gentlemen, I present to the 
favour of vou all my ancient Paris 
comrade. Let him find through your 
assistance that Navarre, though small in 
size, is large of heart.” Which was very 
kingly and gracious, and passed muster 
finely with the crowd, but I noted that for 
all his fine words, he never so much as 
touched the Count’s hand. 

*“* And the Queen’s gift, Sire ?” 

** Ah, true!” he cried. ‘‘ When was the 
Queen of France not gracious to Navarre? 
The list of unpaid debts will be a long one 
when the day of requital comes. I beg 


you to believe and to assure her Majesty 


that what Navarre lacks is not the heart 
to pay, but the means. This latest obli- 
gation we are under, is it here, Monsieur?” 

De Clazonay turned and beckoned to 
his side the page, and, as I live by bread, 
the-evil look in his tace deepened, and his 
smile grew yet nearer to the cur’s snarl. 

“Tis but a small thing,”-he said, taking 
the crimson packet from the boy’s arm, 
“though I call all men to witness that what 
lies behind the gift is great beyond words.” 

“The love of my good mother ?” 

‘* Aye, Sire, that and all that love wills.” 

There was a marble-topped table two 
yards away, a thing of many colours, of 
much gilding and glitter. On it de 
Clazonay placed the packet ; then turning, 
he bowed gravely to Henry, as if to say the 
(Queen’s gift had now passed to the King’s 
keeping. It was, as I have said, of 
crimson silk, some twenty inches long by 
fifteen wide, and tied with silken cords of 
its own colour. For all his gratitude the 
receiver of the gift was in no haste to take 
possession. 

“The honour has been yours thus far, 
Monsieur le Comte,” he said; “let the 
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honour still be yours, and do you unfold 
the covering.” 

Drawing his dagger—a toy affair, all 
damascene and jewels—de ,Clazonay cut 
the cords, and turning aside the flaps of 
silk, again bowed. Then he stepped back. 

On the table lay a pair of hunting-gloves, 
and gloves truly worthy of a King’s wear- 
ing. Their colour was that of the silk, a 
blood crimson, and from finger-point to 
wrist the deer-skin of which they were 
made was as delicately soft, for all its 
strength, as the most dainty Court lady 
could desire; while the deep gauntlet, 
running almost to the elbow, was stiff and 
glazed and so narrow as to hug the sleeve. 
They lay reversed—that is, the one with 
the palm, the other with the knuckle 
uppermost—and which would most win the 
fancy was an open question, the palm 
being a network of many-coloured silk 
cords of exceeding fineness to give a grip 
to the haft of knife or spear, and the 
back sewn thickly with pearls of large 
size, grey, smoky, and black. 

With his hands behind him and his 
beard upon his breast as he had stood that 
day in the Council Chamber, the King 
stood over the Paris gloves. ‘‘ Margot was 
shrewder than I guessed,” I heard him 
murmur, but so low that had I not been 
at his elbow and had an inkling of his 
thought it would have passed unheeded. 
Then he beckoned to de Clazonay, and 
looking him keenly in the face, said 
smilingly— 

‘Put them on, my friend, that I may 
better judge the splendour of the Queen’s 
gift ;” but de Clazonay, who had stepped 
forward, drew back again, back to the very 
limits of the narrow circle that stood 
watching the scene, and, unless I am 
blind, his face grew grey in the lamplight. 

‘“Who am I,” he said, “to wear the 
Queen’s gift before it has even touched the 
King’s hand? If I so presumed, how could 
I dare face my mistress’s displeasure ?” 

““H’m,” and Henry nodded his head 
twice or thrice slowly; ‘humility is a 
plant of a speedy growth. How could 
such a slight thing displease so gracious 
a mistress? Women are very forgiving, 
Monsieur, whereas I, who am a man, am 
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not to be trifled with when the mood 
takes me.” Then he turned to de Clazonay’s 
page, ‘‘Wrap these dainties up again, 
and lay them in my dressing-chamber. 
Gentlemen,” and he raised his voice, 
“these are a Queen’s gift; see that no man 
touch them save myself lest they be mis- 
handled. Now”—and as if to show that 
his veiled threat was but an outburst of 
momentary irritation, the King took de 
Clazonay by the arm—*‘to supper, Mon- 
sieur, and recalling old memories, we will 
renew old friendships ; then we must plan 
a hunt further afield than ordinary that we 
may do full honour to the Queen’s gift.” 

Than Henry of Navarre no man could 
at will be more winning, more frankly 
gracious, and the light was back to the 
Count’s eyes, and the flush to his cheeks 
before his glass had been emptied twice. 
He was not the first nor the last who 
sharpened his wits against the King’s, to 
his own wounding. The first step to 
failure, whether in war or diplomacy, is 
to despise your enemy. 

Later, when the great hall was a-whirl 


with talk and laughter, and de Clazonay 
the centre of a jesting group, the King 


sent for me. ‘‘ See to it, de Bernauld,” 
said he, the careless smile never so much 
as flickering on his face; ‘‘ that Marcel, 
your man, has speech with me when all 
this folly is over. Let him wait me in my 
cabinet half an hour before midnight, and 
let my toughest, speediest horse be stand- 
ing ready saddled in the courtyard. The 
fellow is faithful, almost as faithful as thy- 
self, and I must borrow him for eight days. 
See to it, too, that he is not questioned, 
whether to-night or later; for where and 
when he rides is the King’s business.” 

As to the when he rode, it was that 
night, since thenceforth for something 
better than a week Marcel was missing ; 
and when he returned to Pau he returned 
a sorely weary man, mud-spattered almost 
out of recognition. As to where he rode 
I can but guess, for he told me as much 
of his mission as I asked him, and that 
was nought. 

Thenceforward, too, for eight days the 
King was strangely busy. Where they 
came from in little Navarre, those pressing 
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claims of State which filled his mind to 
the exclusion of all else, was a mystery 
which even Rosny could not fathom, as 
great a mystery as the King’s sudden zeal 
and tireless devotion. Such a glutton was 
he that when affairs of State failed him 
he called in vexed affairs of Church, and 
there was not a grievance in all Bearn, 
Bigorre, Foix, or Navarre, even though it 
was a twelvemonth old, that he did not sift. 

“Tis a King’s business,” he told de 
Clazonay, who all these days was Henry’s 
shadow, “‘to give his life to his subjects, 
and not to his own pleasuring.” There- 
fore it follows that in these eight days he 
did no hunting. 

Then, as suddenly as he had assumed 
the burden of State he ftung it aside, and 
I noted that the change came after a 
crumpled letter, sealed both back and 
front, had been brought him as he sat at 
supper. ‘ We go hunting to-morrow,” he 
said to the Frenchman who filled the place 
by his side, and in a pause in the babel 
his words travelled down the hall; “ and, 
by the grace of fortune, by noon we 
shall have clipped the claws of the bloodiest 
wolf that ever ravaged Navarre.” 

“For my part, Sire,” answered de 
Clazonay, “I hold that craft leads to 
more clipped claws than does fortune.” 

‘“* Be content”—and the King laughed— 
“there shall be craft enough. We of 
Navarre are simple folk, but no fools. 
The rendezvous is for ten, Monsieur, and 
in my private cabinet.” 

That night, too, Marcel returned to 
report himself as once more on service, 
and went asleep on his feet as he spoke. 

Acting upon the King’s orders, I betook 
myself to his cabinet at the. appointed 
hour. It was a small and somewhat 
narrow room situated at the end of a south 
corridor. To the right were two windows 
which overlooked the river; opposite these 
the wall was only broken by a deep fire- 
place where, to my great astonishment—it 
being a warm May day—there burned a fire 
of many faggots. At the further end of the 
room a curtain swept from ceiling to floor. 

De Rosny was already in waiting, and 
as we talked de Clazonay entered, the 
King at his heels, and followed by a groom 
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of the chamber carrying the famous packet 
of crimson silk. 

“Leave it there and go,” said Henry 
curtly, pointing to the table. ‘*‘ Monsieur 
de Rosny,” he went on, standing with his 
back to the hearth, “‘ your place is by the 
window ; yours, Monsieur de Bernauld, by 
the door; yours, Monsieur de Clazonay, 
there ””—and he motioned with his hand 
to the end of the table in front of the 
drawn curtains. A strange prelude this 
to a day’s sport! But we silently took 
our places as directed, and then stood in 
the hush of expectancy, for, saving the 
King, no man knew what was in the air. 

“* Honour for honour,” he said, bending 
over the table and slowly unfolding the 
silken wrappings. ‘‘ How can I better 
show appreciation of a friend’s services 
and my love to the Queen, my mother, 
than by a gift to you, Monsieur de 
Clazonay ?” 

‘“*T am deeply sensible of your goodness, 
Sire, and most humbly thank——” began 
de Clazonay. But the King stopped him 
with a gesture and a curt “ Wait,” and then 
fell again to unwrapping the silk; and 
when the coverings were removed, de 
Clazonay’s gratitude was as dead in his 
heart as on his lips. There was no longer 
one pair of gloves, but two—and two so 
strangely similar that none but a wizard 
could have chosen between them. Alike 
in colour, in shape, in texture, there was 
not as much as the varied lustre of a pearl 
to say which had béen the Queen’s gift. 

** Choose, Monsieur.” 

“T, Sire, 1?” stammered de Clazonay ; 
“such things are for Kings’ wearing, and 
not for simple e 

“* Aye,” said Henry bitterly, “I under- 
stand you; for Kings’ wearing!” 

Though it was plain the fellow was a 
villain plotting with his eyes open, and no 
blind tool, yet I could not but pity him. 
His face had gone ashen grey, great sweat- 
drops were on his forehead and standing 
thickly through the roots of his hair, and, 
strive as he would, his jaw shook as if 
smitten by a palsy. 

“Choose,” said the King again; 
“‘choose and make an end; the Court 
goes hunting and waits.” 
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De Clazonay drew a shuddering breath. 
‘*T will not choose,” he said between the 
teeth clenched to keep them from chatter- 
ing. ‘I will not choose, and you dare 
not murder me,” and folding his arms, he 
stepped back from the table. 

“Monsieur de Rosny,” and the King’s 
voice was very cold and hard, “ draw back 
the curtain that Monsieur de Clazonay may 
choose the better.” 

Back came the drapery with a ringing 
clatter that shook even my nerves, so tense 
was the strain, and behind it were five 
soldiers of the guard standing shoulder 
to shoulder, their steel bare in their 
hands. 

“Choose!” cried the King a third time. 
“For by the Lord who made me, you wear 
these gloves to-day or die where you stand. 
To kill a poisoner is no murder.” 

That the King was stonily in earnest 
was plain to be seen, and grasping at a 
straw for life, de Clazonay turned to the 
table and bent over the gloves, scanning 
every stitch, every gem, every line and 
curve. To him it was a veritable lottery 
of life or death, and at last he pitched 
upon two and drew them towards him with 
shaking fingers. 

“ These, Sire.” 

The King turned to me. ‘“ Monsieur 
de Bernauld, you will ride to-day by the 
side of Monsieur de Clazonay. See to it 
that he does not so much as shift a hand 
until our return.” 

“And if I return, Sire?” cried de 
Clazonay eagerly, plucking at the gloves 
with nervous fingers. 

“If you return in peace,” said Henry 
solemnly, “ then God has spoken. Come, 
Monsieur, glove yourself; the Court 
waits.” 

Turning, he raised the tongs from the 
hearth, and lifting the remaining pair of 
gloves, thrust them deep into the bosom 
of the red embers. ‘‘To horse, gentle- 
men,” he cried; ‘‘and, de Bernauld, let 
there be neither mistake nor pity. This is 
a State matter; see, therefore, that your 
sword sits light in its sheath. You under- 
stand, Monsieur de Clazonay ?” 

Of that day I will say little, only I pray 
God I may never see again the sorrows of 
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a tortured soul. As for the gloves, I had 


the King’s orders, and where they were 
they stayed until we had clattered up the 
winding causeway that leads from the 
Gave de Pau to the gate of the Chateau. 
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bravery, he that morning entered the 
King’s cabinet. 

“Pray God all’s well,” said he, with 
a deep breath that was almost a groan ; 
but even as he spoke he stumbled in his 


But even as he spoke he stumbled in his walk. 


Once within the courtyard my charge was 
done with, and it was nought to me that 
de Clazonay shook off the crimson leather 
from his hands as a man shakes off a hornet. 
They were as white and smooth from wrist 
to finger-tip as when, in all his hunting 


walk, pawing the air as a man does in 
terror of the dark. That night he died. 

“The fool,” said the King when one 
told him ; “did he think that René had 
no second pair of gloves; or that Navarre 
was too poor to pay the price ?” 
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By W. A. FRASER. 





T was so cold that winter in Canada. 
They said that I would be all right 
when the warm weather came in spring. 
But the cold lasted so 
long that I thought 
spring would never 
come. 

At last I fell asleep. 
When I awoke, the first 
person I saw 
Pathanine. 

When I had known 
Pathanine years before 
in Burmah he was a 
Buddhist. Even at that 
time I had suspicions 
that he was a Christian 
according to my ill- 
defined lights—a Bud- 
dhist Christian. 

I had always 
understood from the 
Reverend Hoskins 
that the Buddhists 
had absolutely no 
chance whatever of 

acquiring anything but unmitigated torture. 

Hoskins was the regular station Padre 
at Yenan. He was a small, thin man, 
with a small, thin mind, and sometimes 
I used to think that, perhaps, after all, he 
might be mistaken. 

But bearing in mind Padre Hoskins’s 
version, you may understand I was very much 
surprised to see Pathanine where he was. 

Later I met others there who were as 
unorthodox as any Buddhist, but my 
wonder at first concerned with 
Pathanine alone. 

Pathanine’s face had always been one 


was 


He was a small, thin 
man, with a small, 
thin mind. 


was 
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of the most amiable that I had ever seen, 
and when his eyes fell upon me advancing 
toward him, it took on a delightfully sweet 
look of pleased recognition. 

“I am so glad that you have come here, 
Sir,” he said, just as he used to when I 
returned to Yenan after being absent for 
some time. ‘I was a little lonesome, 
Sir,” he continued, in his delightfully 
simple, straightforward way. ‘‘So few of 
those I knew before are here. Perhaps 
some will come by-and-by.” 

Everything was so confusing. I had 
always been so mistrustful of myself that 
when I woke up there I was almost afraid 
there was some mis- 
take. And then to 
meet an out-and-out 
devotee of Buddha in 
a place that I’d 
always been taught 
was reserved for 
Christians alone, was 
certainly perplexing. 

I asked Pathanine 
about it. 

**T don’t know, Sir,” 
he answered; “I felt 
like a little rest, and 
when I awoke I was 
here. I hope Ma Thee 
won’t be long coming— 
Ma Theeand Mindah.” 

Ma Thee was his 
wife; Mindah his 
daughter. 

But it was about 
his faith that I questioned him most. 

He had not changed any: he had sung the 
same guttural Buddhist prayer up to the last. 


“J got letters from 
the Commissioner.”’ 
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“‘Hoskins Thakine did not make a 
Christian of you, then—did not prove to you 
that Gaudama was wrong ?” I queried him. 

‘*No, Sir,” answered Pathanine; “ but 
my brother, Boh Pyu, who was a wicked 
fellow, tried to do a great 
wrong to the Padre. 

*“You remember Boh 
Pyu, who was a captain 
with King Theebaw before 
the British destroyed his 
army ? 

‘*Boh Pyu was a great 
soldier, but a bad Buddhist, 


**One night Pho Yet came to my bunga- 
low, and his tongue was speaking 
with much fear.” 


for when the war was all over, he con- 
tinued fighting on his own account and 
became what the English call a dacoit. 

‘**Sometimes he came to me, because 
he was my brother, you know, Sir, and I 
begged him to be less wicked and stop 
dacoiting, or never come to see me at all. 

“‘But the wrong he tried to do the 
Padre Thakine was this way, Sir, and 
because of me; and for that I had much 
guilty fear. 

“You remember.I was the Woon of 
Yenan, and Hoskins Thakine was always 
writing to the Commissioner that I was 
not making my official work proper. 

“Also my people were telling me that 
the Padre Thakine was speaking ill of 
me, and saying that if they believed in 
me and my false gods, even the sacred 
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Gaudama, they would all be burned with 
a greater heat than was in Yenan the hot 
days before the rains. 

‘““When they spoke of Nirvana, he 
told them there was no Nibban—no 
Nirvana ; nothing but 
torture and unrest for 
all who died in my 
faith—the faith of my 
fathers. 

“But when they did 
not believe what the 
Padre spoke, he said 
that it was because of 
me ; and wrote to the 
Commissioner that I 
was always putting his 
work to the wrong 
side. 

“T was not angry, 
for I knew he thought 
he was right, and was 
serving his Master, 
even as I was serving 
Gaudama. That was 
his way. My way was 
not to take life—not 
to eat meat, nor eggs, 
nor anything that had 
life, and to give alms. 

“To his Church I 
gave, too, for they 
were trying to do good 
to my people. He did 
not know; because if I spoke of it he 
might tell the Commissioner that it was 
bribery. 

“One time a Burman, Nat Glay, who 
had joined the faith of the Padre, spent 
money on foolishness that belonged to 
the Padre’s Church. 

‘Nat Glay came to me because of this, 
and he was afraid of going to jail. I paid 
the rupees for Nat Glay because if the 
case were called in court—my court, you 
know, Sir—there would be much disgrace 
to the Padre’s Church, and Nat Glay, and 


my people. 
“But Padre 


Hoskins did not know all 
these things ; and still wrote to the Com- 
missioner that I was a bad man,-and what 
he called a ‘ pagan.’ 

‘.When Boh Pyu came in the night t« 
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Yenan to see me, for he was my brother, 
Pho Yet, whose tongue is like a /uckfoo’s, 
always croaking of evil things, told Boh 
Pyu that Hoskins Thakine had made 
trouble for me. 

‘Then my brother, who was also a 
dacoit, went back to the jungle ; and I did 
not know. 

“« Many times after I got letters from the 
Commissioner to not make trouble for Padre 
Hoskins; and all the time I was telling my 
people to do good things for him. 

“One night when I was sleeping Pho 
Yet came to my bungalow, and his tongue 
was speaking with much fear. Boh Pyu, 
my brother, was hiding with his dacoits 
down where the tamarind and mango 
trees are thick—just where the paddy-fields 
come up close to Yenan. You remember, 


Sir, it was where the three little white 
pagodas rested on the hill. 

“Well, Boh Pyu was hiding there till 
my people would all be sleeping, then he 
would steal down to the church bungalow 
and kill the Padre. 
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‘* That was what Pho Yet said, and his 
voice was so low I could scarcely hear him, 
for he was afraid. 

‘*T, too, was much troubled, Sir; for 
there were none of the Sircar’s police at 
Yenan; they were at Minbu, twenty miles 
from Yenan. 

“Then I spoke to Pho Yet. 

““*Sabah will gallop to Minbu in two 
hours, for he is strong. Will you go, Pho 
Yet, and bring the Police Thakine ?’ 

‘* But Pho Yet was like a bazaar pariah, 
a skulking dog; he would yelp, but was 
afraid.. He would not go because of the 
dacoits, and be- 
cause of the evil 
spirits, the Vass 
of the jungle. 

“Then, Sir, 


‘“‘ Mindah rode Sabah away at a gallop into 
the dark night.” 


Pathanine’s little daughter, Mindah, 
rode Sabah away at a gallop into the 
dark night. 

“I took the gun which the Govern- 
ment allowed me to keep because 


1 was a Woon, and went and 
spoke to some of my people. They, 
too, were afraid. If the dacoits came 
to their houses, they would run away, 
because the Government had taken their 
guns. 
** Anyway, if they had guns they would 
not stop to be killed, for the dacoits could 
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shoot straight—it was their business to 
shoot straight. 

** Also they had not much to lose, and 
if the dacoits came they would give what 
they had—that was their way; it was 
easier. 

“If Boh Pyu killed the Padre, that was 

not of their doing; 
and if they were 
there, Boh Pyu would 
kill them too. Also, 
Boh Pyu was their 
friend and my 
brother. He did not 
steal from the poor, 
but if any man was 
hungry Boh Pyu 
would give him rice— 
that was Boh Pyu’s 
way. 

“I went down by 
the mango tope where 
it is so dark, near the 


“All the pariah dogs in the village took up the cry.” 


paddy-fields, and called for Boh Pyu, but 
no one answered. 

“The sound of my voice raised only 
the crows, which sleep in the big tamarinds 
there in thousands, as you know, Sir. 
They screeched back at me like a thousand 
evil spirits till my voice was drowned. 

“‘ Then all the pariah dogs in the village 
took up the cry, and howled as they do 
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when a great phoongye dies and goes to 
Nirvana. I called many times, and looked, 
but i found no one. The dacoits are like 
the cobra: they hide and you cannot see 
them till they sting. Then I went to the 
church bungalow, for I knew the dacoits 
would go there too. I will talk to Boh 
Pyu, who is my brother, I thought, 
as I walked along, and keep him 
from doing this evil thing. I 
was thinking too of the Padre 
Thakine’s wife and little girl, who 
was almost of the age of Mindah. 
The dacoits would also kill these 
two, even the little girl with the 
hair like gold from Shwebo. 

““When I told the Padre of 
the dacoits he was angry. That 
was his way. He said it was my 
treachery — that I had brought 
them there to drive him from 
Yenan, so that my pagan gods— 
even Buddha Gaudama — might 
destroy the souls of the people. 

“IT was not angry, for I could 
see that he thought this was so. 

“* Tt will be four or five hours 
before the police can come,’ I 
told him. ‘We must shut the 
doors and drive the dacoits back 
until we hear the beat of their 
ponies’ hoofs.’ 

“We hung a light out on the 
verandah, just at the top of the 
steps. Inside the bungalow was 
dark. By-and-by, while 1 was 
watching, I saw dark figures 
moving in and out among the 
crotons in the compound. 

“They were coming closer 
to the bungalow. One man crept 
up the steps to the verandah : it 
was Boh Pyu. 

“I called to 
brother! It is I, Pathanine. 
yuu have come for evil !’ 

“ But he only laughed, and spoke as the 
Burmans do, using bad words. 

“I said I would shoot him; and then 
he crept down the steps again, and it was 
still foratime. They were talking. 

“It was so odd, Sahib: my brother, Boh 
Pyu, who had come to kill the Padre because 


him: ‘Ho, 
Go away, if 
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of me, was there in the dark, and soon we 
would be fighting like enemies, trying to kill 
each other. 
me was Padre Hoskins, watching Jest I do 


him trea- 
chery. Only 
the little girl 
that was like 
Mindah 
came and 
said that 
Pathanine 
would drive 
the dacoits 
away. My heart grew much stronger 
because of that. 

**Mindah had started at ten o’clock, 
and while Boh Pyu was talking in the 
compound with the other 
dacoits, the Padre’s clock, 
which was on a table, 
struck twelve. ‘Mindah is 
at Minbu now,’ I told the 
Padre; ‘in two hours, or 
perhaps three, the police 
will come.’ 

“*“Tf the dacoits break 
in before that,’ asked the 
Padre, ‘what will they do?’ 

“«* They will crucify you 
with your head down,’ I 
said. 

*** And the women ?’ he 
asked. , 

“*T don’t know,’ I 
answered. That wasa sin, 
Sahib, to tell that lie, for I 
did know, but I thought 
it would be much wrong to 
tell them what I knew—the mother and 
the girl that was like Mindah. 

“«* And you ?’” he again questioned. 

*** T shall be dead.’ 


dropped.” 


And in the bungalow beside ° 


“I fired tov, and one of them 


“I was dizzy, but / rose to my knees 
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‘Just then I saw the figures creeping 
close to the steps again—three of them. 
When I called to them, they shouted, 
‘Strike, strike!’ in our tongue, and rushed 
up on the verandah, firing the old 
muskets they had. I fired too, 
and one of them dropped just 
across the top of the steps. The 
others went back into the dark- 
ness again. When they fired, I 
felt my arm as though someone 
had drawn a sharp nail down 
along the skin—a hot nail. 

‘*When the dacoits went back 
I looked, and there was much 
blood. Something from one of 
the muskets had torn my arm. 

“The girl who was like Mindah 
cried when she saw it; and 
helped her mother bind it up 
while I watched at the door— 
the wooden door with lattice in it. 

‘“‘ Three times the dacoits came 
back just the same way, Sir, only 
fiercer and more wicked each time. The 
last time another piece of lead from a 


musket went through my body; and my 
heart grew heavy, for I was getting weak, 


and I could 
not yet hear 
the gallop 
of Sabah, 
though it 
was close 
to the time 
for the 
police. And the Padre: he, too, fought the 
dacoits even as he fought against Buddha, 
with wicked determination. He had no 
gun; but once when two dacoits had 


and shot.”’ 
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forced the door open a little, he rushed at 
them with a dah I had given him, and 
smote one of them so strongly that he lay 
on the verandah dead. That time, too, 
they were beaten back, and we waited for 
the sound of the gallop of Sabah. 

‘“* Even while we waited, I saw a light at 
the posts on which the verandah rested. 
While the others fought, Boh Pyu had set 
fire to the bungalow. ‘I will put it out,’ 
I said. 

“* You will be shot—it is my place to 
go, said Hoskins Sahib; and with a 
blanket in his hand he dashed through 
the door. 

“T, too, went, because if they attacked 
him I could shoot. But Boh Pyu, who had 
fought much in the jungle, had planned it 
that way. You can’t shoot a tiger in his 
lair he knew, but if he comes to the bait it 
iseasy. So they waited till we got close to 
the light of the fire, and then they shot 
with many guns, and rushed upon us. The 
Padre Sahib fell because of the gunshots, 
and I, too, fell because of another bullet. 

““I was dizzy, but I rose to my knees 


and shot: once, twice, just as they were 
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reaching Hoskins Thakine. I thought of 
the little girl who was like Mindah, and 
called aloud to Gaudama to help me. | 
heard Sabah galloping, for the road is hard 
where it sweeps up past the church bunga- 
low; and then there were many shots. 

“IT heard an English voice crying, 
‘Thank God! We’re just in time.’ 

‘“‘ Then the fighting and the noise pushed 
farther off into the dark; and the Super- 
intendent, Gordon Thakine, came running 
up the steps to where we were both lying. 
And Mindah came too. I grew more dizzy, 
and I could only see Mindah and the girl 
who was like Mindah kneeling beside me. 
And Mindah’s arm was under my head, 
and just as I fell asleep Mindah and the 
other girl kissed me. When I woke up | 
was here.” 

““And Padre Hoskins,” I asked of 
Pathanine. ‘‘ Was he killed ?” 

‘** He is not here. If he, too, had fallen 
asleep he would be here. He did not 
mean to do wrong, and thought to do 
good for my people.” 

Then I knew why Pathanine was there. 
Padre Hoskins meant well, but did not know. 


“* Mindah’s arm was under my head.” 





AN OLD FRENCH SILHOUETTE. 


(See “‘ Silhouettes,” next page.) 
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HE silhouette, it must be confessed, 
has had its day. To a generation 
accustomed to see itself under the elaborate 
disguise of the camera these delicate profile 
studies can have little 
charm; and the at- 
tempts that are still 
made to revive the art 
have neither the 
elegance nor the 
humour of the old 
engravings. 

The origin of the 
name is somewhat re- 
mote. In the year 
1759 the Minister of 
Finance to the French 
King was a certain 
Etienne de Silhouette, 
who was, it seems, a 
stern economist ; and 
the wits of Paris, it is 
said—though one sus- 
pects that it was really 
the shopkeepers— 
would nickname after 
him any cheap 
invention. So 
you had coats a 
la Silhouette, 
snuff-boxes a la 
Silhouette, and 
last of all, these 
quaint, half 
classical portraits which have immortalised 
so curiously their patron’s name. 

It must have been soon after its inven- 
tion that the process was introduced into 
England, and it quickly became fashion- 
able. For more than fifty years the 
silhouette was, in fact, the ordinary portrait 


EDWARD GIBBON. 





of the day, and the figures of the distin- 
guished men and women of that time were 
outlined by its means in a hundred windows. 
And what a delightful collection they 
still make! There is 
a sort of natural 
humour about them, 
beside which the 
modern caricature is 
a very clumsy effort. 
If exaggeration was 
permitted—and in 
some of the present 
examples you cannot 
help suspecting it— 
the change was so 
slight as to be scarcely 
noticeable. It did not 
disturb the pose of 
the figure. But for the 
most part a man’s 
character revealed it- 
self. The engraving 
of Gibbon, which was 
prefixed to the edition 
of his Miscellaneous 

Works, published 

only two years 

after his death by 

his intimate friend 

Lord Sheffield, 

was, it seems, 

quite seriously in- 

tended. But how 
accurately you see him here developed from 
that little boy of ‘‘ between three and four 
years old” who, when his father was con- 
testing the borough of Southampton, took a 
“ childish revenge ” in shouting, after 
being whipped, the names of his father’s 
opponents! This was, he tells us, the 
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first event that he could remember ; but 
the spirit that inspired it never died. And 
as the humour of Gibbon’s autobiography 
is only enhanced by the dignity of his 
style, so, no doubt, that 
appearance was no small part of the 
man’s attraction. Writing at the age of 
twenty-seven, he describes a conversation 
he had had with two royal Princesses, ‘‘ in 
which I grew,” he says, ‘* so very free and 
easy, that I drew my snuff-box, rapped 
it, took snuff twice (a crime never known 
before in the presence-chamber), and con- 
tinued my discourse in my usual attitude, 
of my body bent forwards and my fore- 
finger stretched out.” 


wonderful 


Thirty years later, 
when this 
silhouette 
was done 
(it was in 
the year of 
Gibbon’s 
death), the 
change in 
his propor- 
tions had 
made, per- 
haps, the 
bending 
forward less 
possible, 
but in other 
respects 
the pose 
was the 
The figure was cut with scissors by 
a certain Miss Brown, and was done, we 
are told, without a sitting; but “ the 
extraordinary talents of this lady,” adds 
Lord Sheffield, ‘“‘ have furnished as com- 
plete a likeness to Mr. Gibbon as to person, 
face, and manner, as can be conceived.” 
In the spindle-legged portrait of King 
George III.—done, also, one may suppose, 
from memory—the sincerity of the artist 
is less evident; so that one is inclined to 
attribute it to some secret Jacobite. The 
incongruity of the monarch who gloried 
in the name of Briton, and yet remained 
to the end; in the words of Lord Rose- 
bery, “‘ the German Princelet of his day,” 
must have been to that party a perpetual 
delight. But obstinate and fat as he 


A TYPICAL GERMAN HEAD. 


same. 


SILHOUETTES. 


afterwards became, George III. is still 
here the gallant young man whom ladies 
would compliment upon his handsome 


THE GOOD QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


person, and of whom it was reported that, 
at a private ball at the Court, he danced 
from half-past six till one in the morning 
with his newly wed Queen. And cer- 
tainly, if the lady was in fact as piquant 
and charming as she appears in her 
silhouette, King George was on this 
occasion a wise 
man. 

The portrait 
of Pitt, with 
what the same 
King from bitter 
experience de- 
scribed as ‘his 
d——d long, 
obstinate upper 
lip,” is curiously 
disappointing. 
You are un- 
willing to be- 
lieve that a 
Heaven -ap- 
pointed hero, 
who became 
Prime Minister 
before he was 
twenty-five, and who, during seventeen 
years of power, inspired a whole nation 
with enthusiasm, should have looked so 


HIS SACRED MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE III. 
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unremarkable. Perhaps the little black 
profile, which has none of the charm of 
a full-length figure, does him no justice. 
But Pitt’s appearance was never dis- 
tinguished, and a lady who once met 
him at a country-house wrote bitterly 
of the impression he made on her. “I 
was disappointed,” she says, “in that 
turned-up nose, in that countenance in 
which it was impossi- 
ble to find any indi- 
cation of the mind, 
and in that person 
which was so deficient 
in dignity that he had 
hardly the air of a 
gentleman. If no 
tropes, I fully expected 
the dictums of wisdom 
each time that he 
opened his mouth. 
From what I then 
heard and saw, I 
should say that mouth 
was made for eating.” 
Hard words indeed if 
true! But then Pitt, 
you must remember, 
was always indifferent 
to ladies’ society. 
Of his contempor- 
‘ary, Burns, this cer- 
tainly could not be 
said. Nay, did not an 
enthusiastic Duchess 
once declare that his 
conversation carried 
her off her feet ? But 
the prim portrait 
taken by Miers, a well- 
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It would be strange if, in the face of 
such a man, something of his fire did not 
appear. Still, Burns was well contented 
with his portrait. 

It was just forty years after the date of 
this portrait that Monsieur Edouart, the 
famous silhouettist, was able to advertise 
that his likenesses, which were produced 
by the scissors alone, were preferable to 





known artist, in A SURE AND CONVENIENT METHOD OF DRAWING SILHOUETTES. 


1787 — the year of 
Burns’ walking-tour on the Scottish border, 
in which his bardship’s heart fell in love 
with almost every other girl he met—hardly 
suggests the fine fellow he was. Every 
lover of good song can appreciate the 
pathos of such lines as those out of the 
parting song of Clarinda— 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met and never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


any taken by machines, “inasmuch as by 
the above method /he expressions of the 
passions and peculiarities of character are 
brought into action in a style which has 
not hitherto been attempted by any other 


artist.” 
missed ! 
In the matter of date Sir Walter Scott’s 
fortune was not much better, though in 
his case one may doubt if “‘ the expressions 
of the passions” would have been equally 


Poor Burns, what a chance he 
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apparent. But looking at 
the figure here repro- 
duced, one may also doubt 
if these same expressions 
are so important to a 
portrait as the silhouettist 
of 1827 supposed. For 
what a charming philo- 
sophic quality this en- 
graving of Scott has, 
sitting there benevolent, 
capable, contented, 
“writing impromptu 
novels to buy farms with!” 
Never was a man of genius 
who took himself more 
simply. To himself, what- 
ever foolish people might 
think of the author of 
“* Waverley,” he always 
remained plain Scott of 
Abbotsford; and when, 
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MDLLE. VARAIN, 
A French Opera-Singer of the last 
Century. 


SIR WALTER 


in the autumn of 181s, 
after visiting the field of 
Waterloo, he went on to 
Paris and was introduced 
to the Great Duke, it was 
probably a real disappoint- 
ment to find that his hero 
should think so much of 
“the author of a few bits 
of novels.” 

The two in some ways 
were curiously alike. To 
Napoleon, if he had taken 
the trouble to inquire, 
the idea of Sir Walter 
preferring a country seat 
to an author’s fame would 
have probably been as 
unintelligible as was the 
idea of Wellington giving 
up without a pang the 
joys of war to become a 
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WILLIAM PITT. 


peaceful Constitutional Minister. “A 
celebrated Commander on the retired 
list”—it is the epitome of Wellington’s 
later life. To the end of his days he 
remained an officer. His conversation 
was as simple as the furniture of his 
bed-room. And yet he lived to be re- 
membered better perhaps for his qualities 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


as a citizen than for his greatest military 
exploits. A man equally without passion 
or pettiness, he has become the type of a 
certain side of the English character. I 
like the account which the Spanish General 
Alava gave of Wellington, when they 
travelled to- 
gether in the 
Peninsula. 
When Alava 
used to ask 
him at what 
time they 
would start 
next morn- 
ing, the 
answer was 
always “At 
daylight,” 
and when, 
in the course 
of their 
journey, he 
would again 
inquire what 
they would 
be likely to 
find for dinner, the only answer was “‘ Cold 
meat.” ‘“‘ /’en ai pris en horreur,” said 

Alava, “‘ces deux mots—daylight 

ef cold meat!” 

Such a character, it must be 
confessed, is out of date. Even 
our features seem to have taken 
a softer cast. The old-fashioned 
Oxford Don, whose figure is 
here reproduced, and who was 
President of St. John’s from 1828 
to 1871, was supposed to be 
remarkably like the Great Duke. 
How seldom one sees such a 
type now! 

Between the aristocratic Wel- 
lington and Nathaniel Meyer 
Rothschild, the little Frankfort 
banker’s son, who first came to 
England in 1797, there is. an 
interesting connection. For it 
was he who financed Wellington 
through the Peninsular War, 
and afterwards obtained the first 
hews of Waterloo three hours 
before the Prime Minister 
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himself. He thus became the founder 


in this country of the great house of 
Rothschild, and an English peerage and 
the glories of Waddesdon are the rewards 
of his descendants. 

At the time of Waterloo, Peel was a boy 
of seventeen, Lord John Russell just four 


AN OLD-FASHIONED OXFORD DON. 
years younger. The one lived to become 
the colleague of the Duke, the other his 
most vigorous opponent. In character as 
in politics they were utterly opposed ; but 
both have something of the fastidious look, 
due, I suppose, chiefly to the fashion of 
dress, which one associates particularly 
with the early years of this century. In 
the portrait of Peel, you see him for once, 
not as the mere local genius of the City— 
by the City so cruelly immortalised, where 
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A FINANCIAL GENIUS: THE FIRST 


ENGLISH ROTHSCHILD. 


he stands for ever with his hand on his 
thigh overlooking the prosperity he has 
brought to Cheapside—but as the young 


gentleman of promise, the son of the 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


wealthy Tory squire, who, though he 
carried off all the honours at Harrow and 
Oxford, took care to be always fashionably 
dressed. I do-not know whether it is 
from étatues in the City, or because he was 
sprung from the middle classes, or as 
Mr. Gladstone’s model and _ first 
chief, commemorated by him 
as “the great member of Parlia- 
ment,” that Peel’s career has so 
modern an air. Beside him 
Lord John seems a relic of the 
past. It was indeed, one might 
think, by the irony of fate that 
this cadet of a great house, 
with his weak voice and delicate 
constitution, who in his leisure 
hours wrote plays and translated 
poetry, should have been selected, 
or, rather, should have selected 
* himself, to carry such a revolution 
as the Reform Bill of ’32. There 
is a story that in the midst of 
this struggle, when the Govern- 
ment had been defeated on the 
third reading and had appealed 
to the country, Russell travelled 
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down to Tavistock, he had to 


where 
seek re-election, in the company of Sydney 


Smith. Lord John was then the hero 
of the hour, and all along the way 
people crowded to see him pass. ‘‘ They 
were,” wrote Sydney Smith, “ very much 
disappointed by his smallness. I told 
them he was much larger before the Bill 
was thrown out, but was reduced by ex- 
cessive anxiety about the people. This 
brought tears to their eyes.” 

And through all the crisis sits the King, 
the despair of the Tories, the butt of 
ridicule to the Whigs, in excellent spirits, 
a bumper in his hand, wishing ‘“ Peace 
and affection to all.” 

The silhouette of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the last of the Georges, with his 
strapped trousers and spurs on his heels, 
taking you back to the days of Colonel 
Newcome, makes almost the end of the 
older style. The fashion was already going 
by, supplanted by the efforts of M. 
Daguerre; and such advertisements as 
that of Mr. Thomas, of 83, Long Acre, 
undertaking to supply these portraits at 
one shilling each “in a way superior to 
those by any other artist at 2s. 6d.” show 
to what straits the silhouettist was brought. 
It is true that the advertisement goes on 
to say that “ Mr. T. is able to make this 





“ Peace and affection te ail.” 
KING WILLIAM IV. 
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liberal offer in consequence of an order he 


has received from a gentleman of eminence 

to procure 50,000 different profiles of the 

human countenance for a treatise on 

physiognomy.” But then one has doubts 

if either the treatise or the gentleman ever 
existed except in Mr. T.’s imagination. 

The modern silhouette, if such a thing 

can be said to exist, is little more than an 

antiquarian curiosity, an experiment in 

portraiture, bringing out, perhaps, some 

new qualities or characteristics in a familiar 

face, but not comparable as a work of art 

to the old 

figures. It 

is, indeed, 

but another 

proof of the 

decay of 

this art, 

that in all 

the collec- 

tion of 

portraits 

from which 

these Illus- 

trations are 

taken, there 

should be 

only four 

of living 

men, and 

one — Miss 

Terry’s— of 

a living 

woman. 

Perhaps the 

humour of 

the thing 

is past—indeed, the portrait of Miss Terry 

with its hat of yesterday has already 

almost an antique air. But one cannot 

help feeling how much a clever silhouettist 

might still improve the humour of the 

day. What delightful studies we might 

have of Mr. Balfour’s long figure or of 

the Lord Chancellors smile; or how 

well might Mr. Chamberlain be compared 

with his supposed prototype, William Pitt! 

As it is, one can only ask, in looking at 

the heads here given, if every benevolent 

cynic has a dome as capacious as the 

present Prime Ministers; or how is 


MISS MARION TERRY. 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AS HE 
APPEARED THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


Protestanism or the love of temperance 
denoted in Sir William Harcourt’s chin ? 
Very young and modern beside these 
veterans appears Sir Henry Irving’s hand- 
some face—a face said-to be the most 
familiar in 
London, and 
certainly here 
one of the 
most distin- 
guished. 
Of Mr. 
Gladstone it 
is still early 
to speak. One 
can hardly 
believe ~ that 
Gladstone, 
the most 
hated, the 
most popular 
man of his day, 
is already of 
the past. You 
must wait, says 
Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, for 
one hundred 


years afterthe THE LATE DUCHESS OF LEINSTER 





death of any great man before you can begin 
to appreciate his character. 


profile here given, you seem 
to see the traces of that 
aristocratic temper, that 
passionate authority which, 
from the days of the 
prophets of the Old 
Testament, has been the 
mark of a great leader. 
And, indeed, was there 
not always something of 
the prophetic note in 
Gladstone’s character; a 
sort of religious 
enthusiasm, impelling him 
not always directly, but 
persistently, irresist.bly 
towards the end he had 
set before him, till at 
last his life closed; as 


those of so many great 
done—in failure and almost in solitude ? 
This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
In primitive, less sophisticated times he 
would have become, one thinks, a nationa) 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


hero; and legal systems or religious 
temples would have been known by his 
aame. Instead of such monuments of a 
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THE PRIME MINISTER. 


men have verse. 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


great personality you have subscriptions 
But, in the to a Gladstone Memorial Fund and a 


silhouette portrait in an 
Illustrated Magazine. 
Mention has already 
been made of the dubiously 
successful attempts to re- 
vive the art at the present 
time. Clever, some of 
these undoubtedly are, but 
our more prosaic age de- 
clines the subtlest flattery 
of the silhouette. It is 
essentially of the period 
that knew the periwig, the 
queue, the square-cut coat, 
and the knee breeches. 
To the habit of the 
Regency it still had some- 
thing to say; with our own 
it holds but feeble con- 


One had almost pronounced its 
expression clap-trap. 

So I bid farewell to M. Silhouette, to 
whom every art critic and struggling man 
of letters has been obliged for an esthetic 


Aa? 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


term. Poor, forgotten Minister of Finance ! 
By what strange chances, as Herr Teufels- 
dréckh has said, do men live in history ! 
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FLASHES FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


boy, by the way, as Miss Violet Cameron. 
a prettiest player in ‘‘The Dream The sister of Mr. Courtice Pounds and 

of Whitaker's Almanack,” at the Miss Lilly Pounds, she made her first 
Crystal Palace, has undoubtedly been Miss appearance (at the Opéra Comique in 
Louie Pounds, whe makes as good a ‘Joanof Arc’) in 1891. Next year she 


MISS LOUIF POUNDS. 
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Photo. by Russell. 


MISS VIOLET CAMERON AND MISS LOUIE POUNDS IN “‘ THE DREAM OF WHITAKER’S ALMANACK.” 
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made a hit (with Miss Kate Cutler in 
“In Town,” at the Gaiety) as one of the 
Duchess of Duffshire’s daughters; but 


Photo. by Talma, Melbourne. 
MISS PATTIE BROWNE AS SWEET NANCY. 


by far the best thing she has done was 
her Prince and her Princess in Mr. Basil 
Hood’s charming versions of Hans Ander- 
sen’s fairy-tales at Terry’s at the Christmas 
of ’97. Miss Cameron is too well known 
to be biographed here. Miss Violet 
Lloyd, of the Gaiety, is her cousin. Miss 
Florence Lloyd, the sister of Violet, is 
perhaps the most. handsome “ boy” on 
the stage. 


MISS PATTIE BROWNE. 

From the day (in 1893) when Miss Pattie 
Browne made her bow to an English 
audience as Lady Tommy in “ The 
Amazons,” at the Court Theatre, to the 


FROM THE 


FOOTLIGHTS. 


day she left London as the beauteous 
Miss Bunn in ‘“‘ Trelawny of the ‘ Wells,’” 
the delightful little comédienne has been 
a great favourite. Long before London 
knew her, however, she was the pet of 
playgoers in Australia (where she was 
born) ; and when she toured the Colonies 
last spring her countryfolk welcomed her 
right royally. She is back in London 
now, looking fresher and younger than 
ever. Miss Pattie Browne owns a beautiful 
white and tan collie, called ‘‘ Dinnet.” 


*SPECT SHE GROWED. 
I cannot say when Topsy Sinden was 
born. She has always been so graceful 
that you expect her to have “ growed,” 
like the little nigger-girl in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” As she danced at Daly’s in “A 
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Gaiety Girl” the other day she looked 
quite a girl; yet it is over twelve years 
since I first saw her—when she was 
figuring as the miniature vivandiére in 
** The Old Guard.” She began to amuse 
us when she was just six. Since then she 
has rarely been ‘‘ resting.” Her brother, 


’ 


Bert Sinden, is, like herself, a very clever 
dancer. 


A SAVOY VETERAN. 

An outstanding figure at the Savoy, ever 
welcomed by that younger generation 
which is usually intolerant of the goddesses 
of yesterday, Miss Rosina Brandram 


Photo, by Ellis and Walery. 
MISS VINCENT AND,MISS BRANDRAM AS JOSEPHINE AND LITTLE 
BUTTERCUP IN ‘‘ H.M.S. PINAFORE.”’ 


increases her charm with the passing 
years. Her talent is inherited, for her 
father, the late Samuel Brandram, was an 
admirable elocutionist. At the age of 
eight, Miss Brandram, who was then stay- 
ing in Italy, discovered that she had a 
beautiful voice. She was trained by 
Signor Nava at Milan, 
and Mr. Frank Romer 
in London. She 
joined Mr, Carte’s 
company in 1877, 
making her first ap- 
pearance as Lady 
Sangazan in “The 
Sorcerer.” Since 
then she has_ been 
rarely out of the bill 
at the Savoy, appear- 
ing in nearly every 
production there, 
except ‘‘ The Nautch 
Girl,” and one or two 
of the more modern 
productions. 


A SAVOY RECRUIT. 
Miss Ruth Vincent is 
comparatively a new- 
comer, and, curiously 
enough, she entered 
her Savoy career 
under the especial 
tutelage of Miss 
Brandram, for her first 
appearance was as 
Kate, the niece of 
Dame Carruthers (so 
admirably played by 
Miss Brandram), in 
‘“‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard” revival the 
other year. Miss 
Vincent - Bunn (for 
that is her full name) 
comes of an old Norfolk.family. She was 
trained by Mr. Fred Walker, R.A.M., and 
is just two-and-twenty. 


THE MOST PHOTOGRAPHED ACTRESS. 
Miss Marie Studholme has probably been 
photographed in more disguises than any 
other actress, for she figured as the model 
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Photo. by W. and D. Downey. 


MISS MARIE STUDHOLME AS ALMA SOMERSET IN ‘“‘ A GAIETY GIRL,’’ AT DALY'S THEATRE. 
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of scores of Mr. Downey’s photographic 
“studies.” At first she was mainly notice- 
able as an exceedingly pretty woman. But 
she took to the stage with enthusiasm; 
and has developed into a very good prima 
donna in Mr. George Edwardes’ com- 
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appearance in 1869. In 1877 he began 
his career with the Gilbert-Sullivan-D’Oyly 
Carte cycle; and ever since he has been 
available for that wonderful combination, 
even although he is sometimes for years 
out of the bill. His son Richard isa clever 

operatic singer, 

married to Miss Evie 





Greene. Mr. Temple 
himself has trained 
many a beginner; and 
is an excellent stage 
manager. 


MR. H. A. LYTTON. 
Mr. Lytton, who is 
shown in the picture 
with Mr. Temple, is 
the most all-round 
man that has ap- 
peared at the Savoy 
for years—a beautiful 
dancer, a fine elocu- 
tionist, a graceful 
actor, and a very good 
singer. He began life 
as an engineer, and 
for many years played 
leading parts in Mr. 
Carte’s provincial 
companies. He has 
recently blossomed 
out as a manager, for 
he is running Mr. 
George Arliss’s farce, 
“The Wild Rabbit,” 
at the Criterion. 





A BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICAN. 


— Miss Maxine Elliott 


Photo. by Elliott and Walery. 


MR RICHARD TEMPLE AS DICK DEADEYE AND MR. LYTTON 
AS THE.CAPTAIN IN “ H.M.S. PINAFORF.”’ 
. 


panies, both in the provinces and in 
London. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
Only one artist has appeared in all the 
three revivals of ‘“ H.M.S. Pinafore” 
(1878, 1887, and 1898); Mr. Richard 
Temple, to wit. He is fifty-two years 
old, and made his first professional 


is probably the most 
beautiful actress that 
America has sent_us. 
She came to us first with Mr. Daly. Since 
then she has learned to act as well as to 
look beautiful, and has married Mr. Nat 
Goodwin, who has bought her a palatial 
house, Jackwood, at Shooter’s Hill, 
apparently as if he -meant to settle 
permanently in our midst. Miss Elliott's 
sister, Gertrude, is even more clever than 
Maxine as an actress. 
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Photo. by Bushnell, San Francisco. 
MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT. 
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MOTOR-POACHER. 


By A. S. APPELBEE, 





HERE was no question that the 
Sergeant felt distinctly happy. He 

had won eighteenpence at nap, and, as he 
put it, he had liquidated the debt; he had 
possession of his favourite armchair at the 
club; his cigar had a special piquancy 
from the fact that he had not had to pay 
for it. When the hour for going home 


drew near the Sergeant gave utterance to 
a huge guffaw, and called for silence with 
his mighty voice. 

*“*Genelmen,” he said, “‘ you are telling 
steep tales in a way that clears the groun’ 


for me. The motor-poacher made me 
look rather foolish at the time, especially 
as the case did not turn up till five years 
after I was qualified for a pension, and 
might be expected to know better. I say 
I was a fool, and that is why I talk uncom- 
mon little about it, but still every word I 
am going to tell you is as perfec’ly true as 
the Gorspel, and the oldes’ orf’cer is liable 
to make mistakes. I have heard some- 
thing like that before, I think, though I 
can’t ’zactly recall where. 

“I first got mixed up with the motor- 
poacher through a man by the name of 
North-eye. That was, of course, because 
he looked two ways at once. When you 
thought you had got him fixed up looking 
at you square, ten to one his other eye 
was skeering aroun’ all up the street. His 
proper name was West, and he was a 
poacher’s receiver—one of those fellows 
what go between the man in your pre- 
serves and the shopkeeper in the town, 
for if you did away with middlemen and 
shopkeepers ready to take a risk for a 
double profit there would be precious 
little poaching. When there was any- 
think special on, North-eye would take a 


hand himself, but for the most part he 
kep’ out of the way. 

“He was a ’cute ’un, and had never 
been nabbed till I had him for a trifling 
offence—clearing some hen’s eggs out of 
an open out-house—and he did not relish 
it a little bit. 

““*Tt’s ail right, North-eye,’ says I, to 
console him, ‘it’s not a hanging job, but 
it isa job to bring before the beaks, so 
come along!’ 

“**Cert’nly,’ says he, ‘ seein’ I can’t help 
it; but look ’ere, a smart orfcer like you 
ought to be picking up bigger cases than 
this—mere bits of burds’-nesting. Now, 
you let me go, and Ill put you on to the 
case of the day, orfcer, one that’ll make 
you remembered as aspecial sorter Sergeant 
when there ’s promotion knocking aroun.” 

“* You’re a scoundrel,’ says I, ‘trying 
to give somebody away ; but is it straight?’ 
For it was a long time since I had done 
anythink, and I reckoned that as I should 
meet him again I could count on his being 
square. 

** * Straight,’ says he. 

““* Done, then,’ says I, loosing his arm. 

““Of course, it was all against orders, 
but what’s the use of too much orders ? 
The public wants the thieves nabbed, 
and the Chief wants nothing but orders 
followed. The smart orfcer is the one 
that can draw the best line between them 
two—catch the thieves and keep right 
with the Chief at the same time. 

“Well, it seemed North-eye knew of a 
big poaching do coming on at Fenton 
Court, which he would give away for the 
sake of his own liberty. Fenton Court is 
where Squire Fayes died a year before, 
and is just beyond the line where my 
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proper work ended. The old man used 
to preserve very strick. He had no 
family, you may remember, only one 
daughter, who married the present Squire, 
Mr. Whittington - Fayes. This was jus’ 
about the time the new Squire was coming 
home, and North-eye’s set had had a fine 
time of it during the twelve months that a 
woman had been in charge. None of us 
had seen the new Squire, but I s’pose 
North-eye and his gang of rarscals counted 
on one more good haul anyhow before the 
mew man showed ’em whether he was a 
fool or no. 

“It was to take place on a Thursday, 
and on that very afternoon Johnson, the 
P.C. at the Singleton Station, this side of 
Fenton, gave me the noos that the Squire 
was ’spected home that day. The night 
was clear and never quite dark, and you 
bet I was up to time, p’rading roun’ the 
outskirts of the park as keen as a terrier. 
I went single-handed, for I meant having 
all the credit of this job to myself, even 
if I only brought back one of ’em in con- 
sequence ; and while poachers do get 
violent sometimes, they won’t risk a swing 
if it can be helped, especially for a man 
of my size.” 

Pausing for breath, the Sergeant leaned 
back in a chair that groaned under his 
weight, and with a yawn he stretched his 
hands some six and a half feet apart, ina 
manner threatening to the buttons down 
the middle of his capacious chest. His 
appearance suggested that the poacher 
might never survive to the swinging stage. 

*‘T don’t mind if I do have one more,” 
he resumed. ‘‘ Your good health, genel- 
men! As I was saying, I had not waited 
many minutes when I heard shots fired on 
the top side of the mansion. There are a 
number of covers that way, towards King 
Charles’s Road, and I started cautiously 
for them. When I had gorne about half a 
m‘le I reckoned I must be somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the poachers, for 
the night was uncommon still. I was 
walking roun’ a spinney with a ring fence 
to it, listening carefully, when all of a 
suddin I came right upon a man with a 
gun, walking by himself in the opposite 
direction. 
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‘“** Hallo,’ says I; ‘now, what may your 
business be here, I should like to know ? 
A bit of quiet poaching, eh ?’ 

““* Well,’ says he, quite easy-like, ‘ you 
would hardly know me, my man. My 
name is Whittington-Fayes, and I just 
warnt to come acrorss some fellers what 
are making free with my birds. What is 
your name, keeper ?’ 

“It was rather too dark, you under- 
stand, for him to see my uniform. He was 
wonderful pleasant spoken. 

“*Beg parding, I’m sure, no keeper, 
but Sergeant Girdlestone, your Worship,’ 
says I, for he was a beak. ‘I would have 
knowed your Worship if you had not only 
come home to-day.’ 

“** Very well,’ says he. 
right, Sergeant. I shall not forget. Now 
listen. There is a man dodging me round 
this spinney, which is a large one. You 
slip round the fence this‘way while I go 
the other, and I fancy one of us will come 
acrorss him before we meet at the top. I 
will give you a sovereign if you hold him 
till I get to you.’ 

“** Never fear, Sir,’ says I, ‘ but what I 
shall hold him.’ And so we parted, each 
hugging the fence, and me thinking how 
uncommon lucky I had been to get a inter- 
duction to the noo Squire like this. 

““I went on quietly up the slope, and 
sure enough before I reached the top I 
heard footsteps approaching. I stepped 
back into the fence, and waited so as not 
to alarm the man, although in doing so 
my foot went into a rabbit-hole, and I had 
a job to keep up. I should say the fence 
was made of brambles. Jus’ as he passed 
me I stepped out and put my hand on the 
man’s shoulder.” } 

Suiting the action to the word, the 
Sergeant extended his digits. As a pianist, 
he would have had a reach of about an 
octave and a half. 

““* Come along of me,’ says I. 

““*What the thunder do you reckon 
you ’re at ?’ says he, trying to squirm. 

“Now, it is no use a man trying to 
squirm with me. He was pretty strong ; 
but, bless you! he was like a baby. 

“*It’s no use, young man,’ says I. 
‘I’m a p’leeceman, and Squire Fayes 


‘You did quite 
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himself is waiting to see you at the top 
of this bank. So come along of me.’ 

‘*** Who ?’ says he; and I thought he 
seemed very quiet-like all of a suddin. 

“*The new Squire—a cove named 
Whittington - Fayes,’ 
says I. ‘I saw him 
two minutes ago. So 
you may as well chuck 
it and come quietly.’ 

“*QOh! The devil 
did!’ cries he. 
name is 
Whittington - Fayes ; 
and you did not see 
me, you thick-headed 
dolt !’ 

“*Don’t try that 

game on me,’ says I. 
‘You can’t bluff me, 
young feller. The 
Squire is walking 
round this very 
spinney—the real 
Squire. He’ll be here 
in a brace of shakes, 
and then we’ll see 
who you are.’ 

‘“**Why, you dunder- 
headed old fool,’ says 
he, ‘I’m the new 
Squire, man. I’ve 
just been looking 
after some poachers 
who were here a 
minute ago. Are you 
dreaming or drunk ?’ 

““*Tt’s no go,’ says 
I. ‘You cap’t both 
be the new Squire, so 
jus’ you walk round 
with me till we find 
which is the right one. 

Besides, if you are 

the real Squire Whit- 

tington-Fayes, you 

will be glad to meet the other one, 
won’t you ?’ 

“IT turned my light on him at this, for 
you understand it was too dark to see a 
man. I was rather took aback a bit when 
he said— 

“*Cert’nly, I should like -to see him, 


you 


‘Well, my 


orfcer, so slip along, and do not waste 
time.’ 

“‘We started to walk at a fair pace, and 
soon reached the top of the bank. I 
*spected every minute to meet the right 


“* But is it straight ?” 


Squire, but we did not run on to him, and 
after a time my prisoner began to get narsty. 
“« ‘What about that Squire, p’leeceman ?’ 
says he; ‘that Whittington-Fayes, you old 
caricatoore in blue ?’ 
“1 felt a bit queer, but I made a good 
show, and says— 
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*** You come on, and keep quiet. He’s 
a bit farther roun’.’ 

“‘ We went on without meeting him, and 
the prisoner got narstier and narstier at 
every step, till at larst he was what you 
might call personal. 

“** Now then, old fat fossil,’ says he, 
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‘“‘ He said one or two more things, too, 
of the kind that we do not repeat in court, 
and I let him go. He seemed a bit 
mollified when I pointed out that I had 
only been trying to do my best for him if 
he was the right Squire. 

‘“‘Jus’ then we heard another shot, 


“« We drank whiskies-and-sodas like lords. 


. 
*what the flaming blazes do you mean by 
arresting me—do you hear, arresting me ? 
We have just come back to where we started 
from.’ 


“*T’m afeerd there ’s something in it— 
something wrong,’ says I. 

“** Something wrong, you idiot, I should 
just think there is something wrong!’ says 


he. ‘Jus’ let me go at once!’ 


rarther higher up King Charles’s Road, 
and we started off together, quite sociable- 
like in a minute, in the direction where the 
shot had come from. In point of fack, Sirs, 
afterwards the Squire was always a very 
good frien’ to me ; he said I was so honest. 
We spent a long time searching aroun’, 
for the preserves were very big, but we 
never found the sign of a poacher, nor 
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never a whiff of anything like one. It 
seemed like hours of hunting, and it was 
all for nothing. 

** At larst the new Squire had had enough 
of it, me being three parts dead, for he 
was young, and most uncommon active. 
He said he was going 
home for a drink and 
a smoke, and I did 
not altogether say 
‘No’ when he arsked 
me to go along with 
him. We went and 
sat in a tremenjous 
dining-room, I s’pose 
it was, and drank 
whiskies-and-sodas 
like lords, until by the 
time I started to tramp 
home it was getting 
near morning, and the 
Squire was quite 
jocular about his 
arres’. 

‘*I had five miles 
to go, and by the 
time I was clear of 
the Whittington-Fayes 
groun’s there was 
plenty of grey light 
climbing up in the 
eas’. I walked gently 
along the high-road, 
the light increasing 
at every step, until 
I was about a mile 
from the park gates. 

There I saw an un- 
usual obstacle in the 
road, and went on at 
a leisurely pace to see 
what was the matter. 
The affair was the 
furst motor - car, in 
point of fack, that I had come acrorss. 
It was one of the carriage kind, like 
you may see plenty of now, with a 
seat in front, and a large space at the 
back, on which a number of sacks were 
piled up, and in the misty light there 
looked to be a man lying on the top. 
The affair was standing still, and there 
was another man down at the side, doing 


something underneath. Jus’ as I got 
within hearing, he shouted out— 
***She’s cured now, George. 
her along—we are late.’ 
*“** Half an hour lorst through this cursed 
tinkering,’ replied the man on the box. 
“At the same moment, jus’ as | 


Shove 


“ By-by, Sergeant.” 


was drawing near them, the affair snorted 
once or twice, and began to move slowly 
forward. The stooping man raised his 
head, and sprang on to the machine, 
climbing up at the back beside the man 
who was already there. The man lying 
down looked up in my direction, and the 
recognition was what you might call 
mootual. It was North-eye. 
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“At the same moment it came acrorss 
my mind that I knew the voice of the man 
who had been stooping down. He. was 
the one with the gun what had bounced 
me into letting him give me the slip roun’ 
the Squire’s spinney in the middle of the 
night. 

“«* Hil!’ I yelled, starting to run after the 
grunting machine, and looking at North- 
eye, ‘Hi! Pull up harf a minute. I 
warnt to speak to you partic’lar.’ 

‘“‘North-eye turned and spoke to the 
other man, but the car went slowly on, 
with me running behind, rather short of 
breath. The other man turned himself 
round, and sat on a bag, and said— 

“«* Nex’ time you warnt a good thing, 
ole chap, you’!l know better where to pick 
up a tip, won’t you now? You won't be 
so ready to think a feller wants to split 
on his pals. And when you get the tip, 
you won’t be quite so ready to waste your 
valuable time prowling about on the 
wrong side of a big game estate, jus’ 
because of a few stray shots, whiles we 
fellers are making a clean sweep the other 
And when you catches 


side, will you? 
the pore cove who is following you to 
let orf shots for the benefit of the force, 
as they may be wanted, you won’t turn 
him loose, and call him ‘* Your Worship,” 
will you, for your own sake, you know? 


Ha! Ha! Ha! By-by, Sergeant. 
her her head, George.’ 

“‘I had run behind the thing till 1 
could very near touch the rarscal’s legs, 
but at this point the driver turned a 
handle, and the machine gave a splutter 
and a fizzle, and went away from me at 
about thirty miles an hour up the Bir- 
mingham road. It was almost out of 
sight before I could stop running and find 
wind enough to think of an answer.” 

The Sergeant paused, and that answer 
was evidently still in readiness. 

‘““Were they caught?” I ventured by 
way of a diversion. 

“Caught!” said the Sergeant. ‘‘Caught! 
No. The p’leece force are not a lot of 
bally machine experts. With that turn- 
out they might have sailed past a regiment 
of coppers, every man of which would have 
stopped them if they had been on an 
ordinary cart. They only used a motor 
because the thing was noo, and they 
guessed every fool would turn and gape 
after them, and think they were trying 
*sperimental speeds with a load when 
there was nobody about. But you 
should have seen some of the shops 
after. They fairly reeked of birds, they 
was that full.” 

The Sergeant was overcome at the recol- 
lection, and we left him to simmer down. 


Give 
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T is the fashion,” wrote Thackeray in 
‘‘The Newcomes,” “‘to run down 
George IV.; but what myriads of Lon- 
doners ought to thank him for inventing 
Brighton.” The numbers of thankful 
people, not Londoners alone, must be 
increasing, for with the rapid growth of 
travelling facilities seaside towns 
shown a proportionate 
progress in affluence 
and influence. 
The possibilities of 
tourist entertainment 
have been grasped by 
far-seeing and enter- 
prising public men, 
with the result that 
the mere coast hamlet 
of yesterday is now in 
many cases the modern 
city of palaces, adding 
to its natural attrac- 
tions every amusement 
that an artificial 
metropolitan society 
craves even in its re- 
treat from the capital. 
In 1782 the Prince 
Regent found Brighton a small bathing- 
place, which persons of fashion, acting 
on the advice of Dr. Russell, had 
begun to visit. Thirty years before 
his advent it was but a méagre 
town, inhabited by about ‘eight hundred 
poor fishermen. About 1770, however, 
Londoners had given it some recognition, 
and in that year we find Dr. Johnson, 
Mrs. Thrale, and Fanny~Burney among 
the visitors. When the Regent, in 1784, 
established a permanent summer residence 
at Brighton he laid the foundation of its 
present fortune. 
Description of modern 
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, Reigate, and from Old Prints. 


almost superfluous, for who does not 
know its four miles of splendid sea-front 
from Kemp Town on the east to Hove on 
the west. Passing from Kemp Town 
westward along the sheltered under-cliff 
drive, so genial for invalids that it has 
been styled ‘‘ Madeira,” one finds spacious 
halls and covered walks. Nearer the sea 
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runs the electric railway, connecting with 
the original sea-going car which plies to 


Rottingdean. Close to the site of the old 
Chain Pier, now vanished in favour of a 
fine modern structure, shortly to be com- 
pleted, is the famous Aquarium, the most 
extensive of its kind in the world. The 
West Pier, not far short of a mile in 
length, has promenading space for 2500 
persons, with a fine pavilion for musical 
and other entertainments. The Dome 
and the Pavilion are household words. 
The latter, the Regent’s pleasure house, 
was begun in 1784 and finished in 1827. 
Public distaste of the lavish outlay which 
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it demanded was voiced by Byron in the 
lines— 

Shut up—no, mot the King but the Pavilion, 

Or else *twill cost us all another million. 
Since 1850 the scene of so much royal 
gaiety has been the property of the 
Brighton Corporation, and the rooms, 
which still preserve much of their old 
splendour, are used for entertainments and 
public meetings. A fine water supply, ex- 
cellent sanitation, architectural magni- 
ficence, and splendid accommodation, 
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and Margate. ‘The climate of Hastings 
varies with different altitudes, which con- 
sequently greatly increases its value as 
a health The death-rate is 
exceedingly low, and the place is con- 
sidered very beneficial for chest diseases, 
Although by no means a roaring watering- 
place, Hastings provides plenty of recre- 
ation of every kind— musical, dramatic, 
and aquatic. Pleasure - steamers make 
trips along the coast and across the 
Channel during the summer months. 


resort. 
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combine with situation and a dry, bracing 
climate to make Brighton the first water- 
ing-place of the world. All the year round 
it is well patronised, but the aristocratic 
season is from October to December. 
Then the scene at “Church Parade’ 
upon the beautiful lawn at Hove is as 
brilliant as Rotten Row on the Sunday 
after Ascot. July to October is the 
bathing season 

Among the other watering - places of 
that famous Sussex coast, Hastings and 
St. Leonards hold a position in point of 
importance about midway between Brighton 


’ 


The parade of Hastings and St. Leonards 
is quite as fine as that of any other 
watering-places of the South. Cricket and 
golf, tennis and archery, may be enjoyed. 
During the hunting season the East Sussex 
hounds meet within easy distance. Among 
the beauties of the town there are to be 
reckoned the Alexandra Park and Gardens, 
ornamented with miniature lakes. There 
are two piers on which the visitor may enjoy 
the invigorating sea breezes. For quieter 
people, who really desire to enjoy the sea 
and the fine country inland, Hastings and 
St. Leonards offer peculiar advantages. 
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HASTINGS FROM THF PIER. 


Of newer growth is Eastbourne, but this 


younger member of the great Sussex 


family of watering-places can hold up 
her head as proudly as any of her sisters. 


Sixty-two miles from London, and three 
miles north-east of the romantic steep 
of Beachy Head, the town is one of the 
finest and most healthful resorts of the 


South coast. Charmingly situated on the 
South Downs, amid the loveliest scenery 
of Sussex, Eastbourne, with its pure and 
bracing air, its handsome buildings, and 
fine streets, fully justifies its rapid rise in 
popularity. 

In the last century, Eastbourne was but 
a small village, but the late Duke of 








THE GRAND PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 
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Devonshire saw the possibilities of the 
place, and set to work to develop them. 
‘To the present Duke is also due a large 
share of the credit for the uniform and 
beautiful arrangement of the modern town. 
The late Duke bore the whole cost of the 
esplanade, with its splendid mansions and 
gardens, its great hotels and boarding- 
houses. Trees, shrubs, and parterres of 
flowers everywhere refresh and enchant 
the eye, and relieve Eastbourne from that 
dry white glare which is often one of the 
things to be put up with at the seaside. 

Eastbourne rejoices in a very low death- 
rate, the result mainly of its genial, 
equable and invigorating climate, and 
excellent sanitation. Its substratum of 
sandstone, too, allows the free escape of 
superfluous moisture. Its record of sun- 
shine is one of the highest for the 
south coast. Small wonder, then, that 
the has become a favourite. Its 
visitors are and have been distinguished. 
Here Princess Alice is still affectionately 
remembered; here Jenny Lind and Tenny- 
-son resided. At the Duke of Devonshire’s 
beautiful home, Compton Place, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales have been not 
infrequent visitors, his Royal Highness’s 
most recent sojourn having fallen only the 
other month. 

As regards amusements, Eastbourne has 
always something attractive to offer, both 
summer and winter. There is boating, 


town 
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bathing, golf, tennis, coaching, pleasure- 
sailing, two fine theatres, and a music- 





BOURNEMOUTH : A GLIMPSE OF 
BRANKSOME CHINE. 


hall, besides the pier entertainments and 
the excellent concerts and lectures held 
in the Town Hall. Open spaces abound, 
the most beautiful 
being Devonshire 
Park, with its splendid 
Pavilion of iron and 
glass. Here the 
promenade concerts 
and flower-shows are 
held. But the limits 
of the present article 
are too narrow to 
treat exhaustively of 
the delights of East- 
bourne. Enough, 
however, has _ been 
said to prove its 
perfect equipment as 
a home of health and 
pleasure. 
Before quitting the 
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south coast let us travel westward, to 
catch a glimpse of the beautiful ever- 
green valley of Hampshire where Bourne- 
mouth embowered. The ‘modern 
history of this lovely retreat dates from 
1802, when several thousand 
heathland on the shores of the great 
bay that stretches from Hengistbury Head 
almost to Poole were planted with firs. 
These trees now form the magnificent 
woods which have won for Bournemouth 
the name of “the town in a pine forest.” 
Bourne, as it was originally called, made 
its first step towards expansion in 1856, 
when it applied to Parliament for the 
powers to elect a Board of Improvement 


lies 


acres of 
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the ease with which trips can be made to 
Southampton, Portsmouth, Weymouth, 
Portland, the Isle of Wight, the Channel 
Islands, and other centres of interest. 
The two steam-boat companies often 
carry 5000 passengers per day. 

For inland delights there are the pine 
woods, the lovely gardens, and the 
romantic “chines,” easily reached by 
public conveyances. The principal woods 
are the Talbot Wood, the Branksome 
Wood, and the Westover Wood, with its 
famous invalids’ walk. The virtue of pine 
woods in chest diseases is perhaps a 
commonplace, yet an important and well- 
established medical fact. The beauty of 





MARGATE JETTY AND FORT. 


Commissioners. Under this board it 
prospered for thirty-four years, and the 
town was incorporated in 1890. In 1861 
the population was less than 2000; in 
1891 it was 37,781, sufficient proof, surely, 
of municipal wisdom and enterprise. 

But to leave dry statistics for some 
account of the beauties and delights of the 
place. The beach, of hard, clean sand, 
extends for four or five miles east and west 
of the pier approach. It is exceptionally 
safe, and possesses the remarkable pecu- 
liarity of ‘‘ double tides,” which give the 
appearance of a constant flood-tide. Here 
bathing may be enjoyed to perfection. 
The pier is one of the finest along the 
south coast, and has a length of about a 
thousand feet. Pleasure-sailing at Bourne- 
mouth is particularly attractive, owing to 


the woods, with their rhododendron groves, 
has long been a theme of enthusiastic 


praise. Branksome Chine, with its chain 
of miniature lakes, has been celebrated 
by at least one verse-maker, whose lines, 
if they lack inspiration, have certainly an 
inspiring subject. Hotels and boarding 
establishments are at Bournemouth of the 
best. 

If there is one seaside place par excellence 
for the Londoner it is probably Margate, 
which has been famous for its sea-bathing 
since the middle of the last century. 
The town has a respectable antiquity, and 
boasted a wooden pier before the days of 
Henry VIII. There James I., William III., 
the first two Georges, embarked and dis- 
embarked, Marlborough landed and set 
sail as he went and came to and from his 
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campaigns, and in 1863 Princess Alex- 
andra of Denmark anchored off the town, 
which offered her the first municipal 
congratula- 
tions of her 
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hills and along the low ground at their 
base. It is well laid out with good streets. 
There is a sea-wall of about a mile 

in length. 





adopted 
country. 
About the 
year 1790 a 
huge impetus 
was given to 
Margate by 
the ingenuity 
of one of her 
sons, who 
invented the 
bathing- 
machine. 


Marine 
Terrace, 
Royal Cres- 
cent, Marine 
Drive, and 
the Parade 
are favourite 
promenades. 
The “ Fort” 
is also a fine 
promenade 
eastward of 
the town, 
with a green 








Since then 
the _ attrac- 
tions of the town have steadily increased, 
until the annual number of visitors is now 
at ‘least 100,000. Railway and steamer 
service has made Margate practically a 
suburb of London. 

Margate, situated on the north of the Isle 
of Thanet, is built upon the slope of two 


WEST CLIFF, RAMSGATE, IN THE ’FORTIES. 





and band- 
stand.. This 


part of Margate is now called Cliftonville. 
A handsome pier of Whitby stone, forming 
a grand promenade, was built in 1815. 
In 1854 the famous ‘‘ Margate Jetty” was 
erected as a parade and Janding-place for 


steamers at all tides. It has since been 
considerably enlarged, and is completely 


RAMSGATE BEACH IN THE SEASON. 
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equipped with pavilion, bandstand, and 
kiosks. Every form of diversion that the 
ingenuity of watering-place directors can 
devise flourishes here, justifying the name 
of ‘“‘ Merry Margate.” The bracing quali- 
ties of Margate air need only be tested 
to be appreciated. Many a fagged City 
toiler with hand or brain, running thither 
for a few days’ respite, comes back 4 
veritable ‘‘ new man.” 

With Margate mental association at once 
connects Ramsgate, famous also among 
the Thanet watering-places. It stands four 
miles south south-east of Margate. There 
is an old and new town, the older portion 
occupying a depression of the chalk cliffs. 
The new town has 
fine crescents and 
terraces overlooking 
a splendid ocean 
prospect, and is per- 
fectly equipped as a 
bathing-place, for 
which recreation the 
sands, which stretch 
as far as Broadstairs, 
are specially adapted. 

The railway is so close 

to the beach that 

visitors are set down 

practically upon it. 

From the station the 

Granville Marina 

slopes east, and then 

sweeps westward by a 

gradual ascent to the 

summit of the east cliff. The prome- 
nade pier and Ellington Park are among 
the notable attractions of the town. 
Four years ago a great improvement 
was completed by the opening of a new 
road along the sea-front. ‘This connects 
the quay by gradual ascents with the 
east and west cliffs. The air, the sea, and 
the general convenience and pleasantness 
of Ramsgate amply justify its popularity. 

Broadstairs, Ramsgate’s beautiful neigh- 
bour, possesses advantages of climate and 
situation as considerable as any of the 
Kentish watering-places. It prides itself 
on having retained its delightful old-world 
flavour, which Dickens has so well por- 
trayed in “ Bleak House,” and it has never 
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courted the swift spirit of moderuity which 
has swept all before it at other seaside 
resorts. Therewith Broadstairs has re- 
tained its charm, and has found its 
reward, for the tide of fashion has not left 
it in neglect. Though quiet, Broadstairs 
is not dull—it possesses pleasant sands, a 
remarkable old pier, and the country inland 
is charming for cycling, driving, and 
walking. There are fine orchestral con- 
certs, and the residential facilities, public 
and private, leave nothing to be desired. 
The Grand Parade and the Victoria 
Gardens are favourite resorts. 

To take a long flight northwards, some 
account of Scarborough, the Queen of 


ON THE BEACH AT BROADSTAIRS. 


northern watering-places, will make an 
appropriate conclusion to the present 


article. Scarborough as a spa dates from 
about the year 1620, when Mrs. Farrer 
discovered the mineral springs. No long 
time elapsed until it became popular 
with the gentry of the county, but it was 
not until seventy years after the discovery 
of the springs that anything approaching 
to a pump-room was erected. Primitive, 
however, as the building, a mere woodcn 
contrivance, was, it speedily became a 
popular morning lounge, where the visitors 
found diversion in the quaint personality 
of Dicky Dickinson, the first governor of 
Scarborough “ Spaw.” Dicky was a shoe- 
maker and a vendor of gingerbread, and 
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is said to have been a living proof of the 
variety of nature’s works. The old spa- 
house was destroyed by an earthquake in 
1737, and for a considerable time the 
springs were 
lost. Diligent 
search, how- 
ever, was 
made for 
them, and a 
more preten- 


tious pump- 
room was 
erected. This 
room, to 
which the 
visitors de- 


scended by a 
long flight of 
steps, 1s 
described by Smollett in ‘‘ Humphry 
Clinker.” Earthquake, storm, and fire 
destroyed successive spa-houses, including 
the fine building erected by Sir Joseph 
Paxton in 1858. ‘The new Spa, which was 
opened in 1880, includes a grand hall 
which will hold three thousand persons, 
a theatre visited by first-class companies, 
billiard, reading, and reception rooms. It 
is altogether an admirable centre for the 
pleasure-life of the place. 

Scarborough of to-day is a creation 
of the last half-century. The town 
stands on the north and south sides of 
a rocky promontory, upon which the 
historic castle is built. The old town is 
on the north, the new town on the south 


side. The new town is divided from 
the west by a _ ravine, the two sides 
of which have been laid out as a 


public park. The ravine is spanned by 
handsome bridges. There is an orna- 
mental pier about a thousand feet long, 
on which is the usual, pavilion and band- 
stand. Among the more recent improve- 
ments in the town are the Clarence 
Gardens and the Royal Albert Drive. All 
the customary amusements of a seaside 
centre abound at Scarborough, but they 
are, as would be expected, of a some- 
what higher order than in places more 
intimately dedicated to the cheap tripper. 
Rightly to catch the tone of Scarborough 








OLD SCARBOROUGH SPA. 
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society one has but to see the brilliant 
throng which morning, afternoon, and 
evening during the season frequents 
the lower promenade opposite the Spa. 

One of the 
most charm- 
ing features of 
Scarborough 
is that part 
of the sands 
known as the 
“Children’s 
Corner.” By 
general con- 
sent this 
retreat, which 
lies under the 
South Cliff, 
and is pro- 
tected by the 
wall of the Spa, has been dedicated te 
little people. Here they gather and enjoy 
themselves to the full, often running a 
close race with the swiftly incoming waves. 
The sands of the North and South Bays 
constitute an ideal playground for children ; 
cricket-matches are frequently played upon 
them, and merry troops of riders on horses 
and donkeys canter in every direction. 

South of-the Spa are the fine Holbeck 
Gardens, from which there is a splendid 
view across the bay in the direction of the 
castle. In these gardens the visitor who 
seeks quiet in which to enjoy the natural 
beauties of his holiday resort will find his 
heart’s desire. From this we may pass 
easily to the Esplanade above Spa Cliff, 
where the most fashionable crowd assem- 
bles. The beauty of the outlook from 
this promenade is held to compensate for 
its shorter extent. Here, on Sunday 
mornings, there is a *‘Church Parade” 
that recalls the most fashionable moment 
of Brighton. 

Space would fail us to describe in detail 
the Aquarium, the Museum, the Exhibition, 
and other resorts of Southern Scarborough. 
A glance, however, must be taken at the 
North Bay, where excitement, life and 
gaiety, which on the south hold uninter- 
rupted sway, have given place to quiet and 
unconventionality. Here you may find 
elbow room; here you are out of the 
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hurly-burly, free to enjoy at your leisure 
capital bathing and refreshing sea views. 
Here the sounds of Nature are rivalled only 
by an occasional band performance ; here, 
if you are a quiet man, or suffer from jaded 
nerves, you will find the peace you crave. 
A new marine drive, and a 
revolving tower have already brought some 
touch of a giddier world to the North Bay, 
and in time it seems as if the popular 
voice will claim this retreat also for its 
own. So much the better, 
for North Bay people, 


however, 


of course, 
who cannot 


be blamed for wishing to attract visitors 
in the greatest possible numbers. 

Whether the visitor be a professed anti- 
quary or no, he will not fail to visit the inter- 
esting remains of Scarborough Castle, one 
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of the most picturesque ruius of our northern 
coast. It is believed that the keep was 
built in the year of William the Conqueror; 
it may, indeed, have been the work of that 
monarch himself. It has several times 
been altered and enlarged, and seems to 
have been rebuilt by Henry U. It has 
seen many sieges, and many grim deeds 
have been perpetrated within its walls. 
Among its famous prisoners was George 
Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, 
who lay here for twelve months from 1666. 
During ‘“‘the ’45” the Castle was put into 
a temporary state of repair, but has since 
been allowed to moulder to its present 
condition of picturesque ruin. The totter- 
ing keep is now the only considerable 
remnant. 








SCARBOROUGH SPA OF TO-DAY. 
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taken out of a 
private Mass- 
house near Moor- 
fields to be dealt 
with according to 
law.” So we read 
in the “‘ Universal 
Museum” under date of Oct. 21, 1765. 
As a matter of fact, there had been not 
one, but two Mass-houses situated in 
Ropemakers’ Alley, Moorfields, at least 
twenty-nine years prior to that date. 
The probability is there had been an 
illicit chapel there for an even longer 
period, but existing records prove that at 
all events since 1736 there has always 
been some place in the vicinity of Moor- 
fields where the adherents of the Roman 
Catholic religion might meet for worship. 
Since 1820 that place has been the stately 
and imposing church dedicated to St. Mary. 

No wonder, then, that when, in the 
spring of the current year it became 
generally known that St. Mary’s, Moor- 
fields, was doomed, and that the ground 
upon which it stands had actually been 
sold, a feeling almost approaching con- 
sternation was experienced in Catholic 
circles. Many, whose sympathies are far 
from being with the form of religion 
taught and practised at St. Mary’s, have 
expressed considerable regret that what 
has become quite a historical landmark 
will soon cease to exist. 

The demolition of Anglican churches 
in the City has gone steadily on, although 
the process has been stayed very consider- 
ably, thanks to the efforts of the Society 


‘Q Romish priests were 
iy 


( Oiseau. 


in Moorfields 


By _Heory Dasany 


for the Protection of City Churches, of 
which Mr. H. C. Richards, Q.C., M.P., is 
the most eloquent champion. But although 
several Anglican churches have been razed 
to the ground, many more remain; St. 
Mary’s, on the other hand, is the only 
Catholic church actually situated within 
the City. Moreover, whereas, owing no 
doubt to their plentifulness, the services 
at most of the City churches of the 
Establishment are very scantily patronised, 
those at St. Mary’s are comparatively well 
attended. That the church has not been 
so well attended recently as it was in 
years gone by is only natural, considering 
the multiplication of Catholic churches 
in all the many suburbs surrounding the 
great Metropolis; none the less, it has 
remained the centre of much religious 
activity, and its day schools have more 
scholars now than they had twenty years 
ago. 

There are few churches in all London 
occupying a more commanding situation. 
Facing Liverpool Street, it is in the 
immediate vicinity of Broad Street Statien, 
the terminus of the North London Rail- 
way; Liverpool Street Station, the ter- 
minus of the Great Eastern Railway; and 
Bishopsgate, one of the busiest stations 
on the Metropolitan Railway. Indirectly 
it is its proximity to this latter station 
that has proved its undoing. When, in 
1874, the Metropolitan Railway was 
extended from Moorgate Street to Bishops- 
gate, Finsbury Circus and West Street 
were tunnelled under. Finsbury Circus is 
at the rear of St. Mary’s, and West Street 
runs parallel with its south side, and the 
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tunnelling so shook the foundations of the 
church that the railway company was 
obliged to solidly underpin or build new 
foundations under the walls and pillars of 
the church. Unfortunately, it was not 
then considered necessary to compel the 
company to underpin the walls of the 
vaults -under the church on which the 
flooring of the sacred edifice rests. 

In these vaults and in the small strip of 
land adjoining the church repose the 
bodies of some 5500 Catholics—bishops, 
priests, and laymen—all of whom were 
buried there prior to 1853. The coffins 
are all hermetically sealed, and no protest 
has ever been raised against their existence 
from a sanitary point of view, but the 
church was condemned as a public danger 
in 1895, owing to the walls of the vaults 
giving way. It was, of course, then much 
too late to obtain any further aid from the 
railway company; funds, however, were 
soon collected to temporarily underpin 
the vaults with wooden beams, and plans 
were prepared for substantially completing 
the work in stone. Then Cardinal Vaughan 
intervened. Knowing the immense value of 
the land upon which the church stands, 
and moved by the pressing needs of 
Greater London, His Eminence was un- 
willing to sanction the expenditure of 
more money upon St. Mary’s when funds 
were so urgently needed elsewhere. Asa 
consequence, although a Catholic gentle- 
man, well known for his charity, gener- 
ously offered to defray all the necessary 
expenses, the Cardinal obtained per- 
mission from Rome to sell the whole site 
on which the church, schools, and presby- 
tery at present stand. The sale has now 
taken place, the sum _ realised being 
£202,000, and St. Mary’s is to come 
down, notwithstanding the sentimental 
reasons in favour of its retention. 

And there are sentimental reasons in 
abundance. It is not merely that the 
church was opened for worship nine years 
before O’Connell obtained his Catholic 
Emancipation Act; not merely that it 
was the first Catholic Pro-Cathedral in 
London on the restoration of the hier- 
archy ; far and away its greatest claim to 
consideration is the fact that so long as it 
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stands it is a living link with the vicariates 
and a memento of those dark days of the 
penal times when, hounded from pillar to 
post, and back again from post to pillar, 
the ministers of the proscribed religion 
carried on their sacred calling at the risk 
of life itself. 

The two Mass-houses in Moorfields, of 
which mention has already been made, 
were served respectively by Fathers Dillon 
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and Fuller, and Fathers Bernard and Dunn. 
For politic reasons they were known as 
Messrs. Brown and Thompson’s Penny 
Hotels, Brown and Thompson being the 
names of the caretakers. Somewhat about 
the middle of last century the two chapels 
were amalgamated. Fitted with a spy 
window and a grating in the door whereat 
sentinels were placed throughout divine 
service, the worshippers were fairly secure 
from outward molestation. But it is an 
easier thing to fight avowed enemies than 
traitors within the camp. By the terms 
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‘of two Acts passed at the instigation of 
William of Orange, any priest convicted 
of having said Mass was liable to be sen- 
tenced to death or transportation for life, 
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and any informer who secured the con- 
viction of a priest became entitled to a 
gratuity of £100. To obtain this sum 
a creature named Payne wormed his way 
into Catholic society, and professing him- 
self desirous of embracing the Faith, was 
freely admitted into all the illicit chapels. 
Having obtained the names of several 
priests, he made application to Sir William 
Stephenson, the Lord Mayor, for warrants 
to arrest them. The kind-hearted Chief 
Magistrate of the City not only refused the 
application, but sent privately to warn the 
incriminated clergy. The worthy Paynethen 
turned his attention to the Surrey side, and 
with more success, for in the ‘‘ Universal 
Museum” of Aug. 23, 1767, we read : “‘ Last 
Friday, at the Assizes at Croydon, John 
Baptist Moloney was tried for unlawfully 
exercising the functions of a Popish priest, 
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and administering the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to divers persons after the 
manner of the Church of Rome, where he 
was convicted and received sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment.” 

The following year Payne caused four 
more priests to be arrested and brought 
before the Court of King’s Bench. Lord 
Mansfield, who presided, more humane 
than the law he administered, threw every 
obstacle in Payne’s way, insisting that he 
should prove, first, that the accused were 
priests, and secondly, that he had seen 
them say Mass. These proofs the informer 
failed to produce, so the four priests were 
acquitted. The next year Payne shot at 
higher game. He not only secured the 
arrest of Fathers Dillon and Fuller, but 
that of Dr. Talbot, titular Bishop of 
Bertha and coadjutor to Dr. Challoner, 
the then Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District. In his evidence he said: ‘‘ At 
the time Sir William Stephenson was Lord 
Mayor, I was then officer, and hearing of 
two Mass-houses in the City gates, I went 
into Ropemakers’ Alley. There is a Mass- 
house there which will hold, I believe, a 
thousand people. It was on June 2, 1765. 
I saw this gentleman (Bishop Talbot) 
dressed in white with a cross on his back, 
and, I believe, on his breast, with a mitre 
on his head.” ‘Through a fortunate error 
in the writ of indictment the prosecution 
had to be abandoned. 

On no less than four subsequent occa- 
sions were the same Bishop and priests 
indicted, the last time being Feb. 27, 
1771. That was the final prosecution of 
Catholic clergymen for pursuing their 
sacred calling in England. The trial took 
place at the Old Bailey. Payne, never a 
model of sobriety, was hopelessly con- 
fused. He called Father Dillon “ Mr. 
Dilton”; he called Father Fuller “ Mr. 
Fowler” ; he could only prove that Bishop 
Talbot administered Confirmation, not 
that he said Mass. In disgust, the Public 
Prosecutor threw up his brief, saying, 
“My Lord, we despair of being able 
to make out the charge against the 
defendants !” 

These prosecutions, with their igno- 
minious conclusions, created a feeling of 
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genuine contempt throughout England, 
and in 1778 the two oppressive laws of 
William of Orange were repealed. There 
were, of course, still many vexatious 
enactments against Catholics untepealed. 
They were still denied all civic rights, and 
it was not until 1791 that a Catholic school 
or college became lawful in England. 
Slight as was the measure of justice meted 
out to Roman Catholics by the Act of 
1778, it roused the ire of certain fanatics, 
and in 1780 the notorious Gordon riots 
took place. Catholic chapels 
throughout London, including 

even the privileged chapels 

attached to the Bavarian and 

Sardinian Embassies, were 

burnt, and the chapel in Moor- 

fields did not escape. In the 

“ Annual Register” for 1780 it 

is recorded : ‘‘ The riots, which 

were so alarming on Friday 

evening, partly subsided on 

Saturday, but on Sunday after- 

noon, June 4, the rioters 
assembled in large bodies, and 

attacked the chapel and dwell- 

ing-houses of the Catholics 

in and about Moorfields. They 

stripped their houses of furni- 

ture, and their chapel, not only 

of the ornaments and insignia 

of religion, but tore up the 

altars, pews, and benches, and 

made fires of them, leaving 

nothing but the bare walls.” 

The blind fury of the mob did 

not stop at injuring property. 

Father Dillon was getting on 

in years, and was, moreover, 

ill at the time, but neither his age nor 
his infirmities protected him. He was 
dragged from his bed of sickness, and so 
brutally mauled and beaten that he died 
a few weeks afterwards. 

With their priest martyred and their 
chapel ruined, the congregation of Moor- 
fields was indeed in a sorry plight. But 
its members pluckily put their shoulders 
to the wheel, and in 1781 took on lease a 
large house in White Street, Moorfields, 
which was in existence until quite recently. 
By 1816 the White Street Chapel had 
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become totally inadequate to meet the 
needs of the congregation, and the Rev. 
Joseph Hunt, the rector, called a meeting 
of the congregation, whereat it was decided 
to erect a new church. Circulars were 
issued soliciting contributions, and the 
appeal was so generously responded to 
that sufficient money was realised to pur- 
chase from the City Corporation and the 
Fishmongers’ Company the freehold plot of 
ground on which the church, presbytery, and 
schools of St. Mary’s, Moorfields, now stand. 


FEL IEF a 


From the Painting by Romney. 


BISHOP POYNTER, 
Who Consecrated St. Mary's, Moorfields. 


On Aug. 5, 1817, the foundation-stone 
of St. Mary’s was laid by the Right Rev. 
Doctor Poynter, titular Bishop of Halia 
and Vicar Apostolic of the London district. 
The term “ Vicar Apostolic” having been 
used, it may perhaps be well to explain 
that England was, from the Roman 
Catholic point of view, divided into 
vicariates from 1685 until 1850. Until 
1840 the vicariates were four in number, 
and the prelates in charge of them were 
consecrated Bishops of titular sees, and 
known as the Vicars Apostolic for the 
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London, Midland, Northern, and Western 
districts respectively. In 1840 the number 
of vicariates was doubled, as a preparatory 


































































THE CALVARY. 


step to the ultimate restoration of the 
hierarchy ten years later. 

The architect employed was Mr. John 
Newman, a man well known in his day. 
The exterior is certainly severe, the inter- 
nal proportions, however, are excellent. 
In one respect the church presents an 
appearance quite unique in this country ; 
that is in the lighting of the sanctuary. 
The idea was taken from the churches 
of St. Roche and St. Sulpice, in Paris, the 
effect being obtained by skylights which 
remain quite invisible to the congregation. 
The result is weirdyand mysterious, but 
surpassingly beautiful when a sudden ray 
of sunshine flashes across the wonderful 
mural painting of the Crucifixion. That 
painting is the largest of its kind in 
England, and was the work of Signor 
Aglio. Three or four years ago, when it 
was never dreamed that the church would 
have to come down, this famous picture 
was practically repainted by Mr. Henry 
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Jacobs, to whom the church is indebted 
for many other embellishments. The 
marble steps, columns, and altar were 
also designed by an Italian, Signor 
Comulli, the celebrated sculptor of Milan. 

The total cost of the building and 
embellishing amounted to £26,000. This 
did not include the cost of side altars, the 
side walls and piers being perfectly plain 
when, on April 20, 1820, Bishop Poynter 
consecrated the church. The ceremony 
was carried on with all the pomp and 
circumstance usual on such occasions, but 
nothing like it had been seen in London 
for over two hundred years. The foreign 
ambassadors from Catholic countries came 
in state, there were representatives of 
nearly all the old Catholic families of 
England, and the collection realised no 
less than £632 2s. 

When, in 1827, Bishop Poynter died, 
his body was buried in the vaults directly 
under the high altar at St. Mary’s, but 
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THE PULPIT. 


his heart, enclosed in a case covered with 
purple velvet, is deposited at the foot of 
the altar in the chapel of St. Edmund’s 
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College, Old Hall, Ware. Dr. Poynter 
had been last Prefect of Studies at Douai, 
and when the French Revolution broke 
up the English College there, he, in com- 
pany with many more Douai men, 
migrated to St. Edmund’s, becoming first 
Prefect of Studies at that College. Ina 
figurative sense, his heart was always with 
St. Edmund’s during the greater part of 
his life, and it was his desire that it should 
be literally so when he should be dead. 
Now it has been arranged that his body 
shall also be interred at St. Edmund’s. 

Dr. Poynter’s immediate successor, Dr. 
Bramston, titular 
Bishop of Usula, 
who ruled the 
vicariate from 1827 
antil 1836, also 
sleeps at Moor- 
fields. Dr. Bramston 
was a convert, and 
in his Protestant 
days had been a 
lawyer. His own 
comment on this 
fact was character- 
istic: “Being a 
Popish priest 
grafted on a Pro- 
testant lawyer, I 
ought to be a match 
for the devil.” 
Another good story 
of this Bishop is 
apropos of a lady 
who came to see 
him with a view to securing his interest 
in’ arranging a marriage between her 
daughter and a mutual friend. Through- 
out -the interview she addressed him 
as “‘Mr. Brimston.” The good man let 
the mispronunciation pass till. she had 
quite finished. Then he remarked quietly, 
** Madam, I see you are making a mistake. 
My name is not Brimstone, and I have 
nothing to do with making matches.” 

Yet athird Bishop is buried under the 
high altar at St. Mary’s in the person of 
Dr. Gradwell, who acted as coadjutor to 
Bishop Bramston, and predeceased him. 
The body of Dr. Griffiths, titular Bishop 
of Olena, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
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THE LATE MONSIGNOR PROVOST GILBERT, 
Rector of St. Mary's, Moorfields. 
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London District from 1836 to 1847, was 
also buried at St. Mary’s for a short time, 
pending the erection of the present fine 
tomb at St. Edmund’s. Weber, the famous 
composer, was also originally buried at 
Moorfields, but after a few years his 
remains were removed to Dresden. 

It was twelve years after the death of 
Bishop Bramston that St. Mary’s, Moor- 
fields, reached the zenith of its fame. 
Then the ancient Catholic hierarchy was 
restored. Dr. Nicholas Wiseman, titular 
Bishop of Melipotamus, was raised first 
to the dignity of the Archiepiscopate, and 
then to that of the 
Cardinalate, and as 
first Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of West- 
minster made St. 
Mary’s his Pro- 
Cathedral. He had 
started his lectures 
there on “The 
Truths of the 
Catholic Faith” as 
far back as 1836, 
and when he had 
mounted to the 
highest dignity, 
save. one, that is 
possible in the 
Church, thousands 
flocked to hear the 
great preacher. It 
was from the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s that 
he delivered his 
** Lectures on the Blessed Eucharist,” and 
on “ The Doctrines and Practices of the 
Catholic Church.” Those lectures have 
become classics, but we who read them miss 
the impassioned eloquence of the preacher. 
How forcible yet persuasive a speaker 
Cardinal Wiseman was can best be gauged 
when it is recalled that it was after hear- 
ing him preach that Lord Macaulay gave 
vent to his famous exclamation, ‘‘ There 
are but two powers in this world—Rome 
and Babylon.” It was the great Cardinal’s 
dearest wish that he should be buried at 
St. Mary’s, but when he died, in 186s, 
views as to interments in the City had 
undergone a salutary change, and the 
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Sanitary authorities would not hear of 
the dead Cardinal’s desire being gratified, 
so nothing remains to remind the visitor 
at St. Mary’s of Dr. Wiseman but a marble 
slab, with its modest epitaph, composed 
by himself when in the full vigour of 
health, and his Cardinal’s hat, which, 
carefully protected by a glass case, hangs 
on the west wall to the right of the visitor 
on entering the church. 

Other treasured articles at St. Mary’s 
are the famous gold chalice and paten 
bestowed upon the church by Pope 
Pius VII. The chalice, which is ex- 
quisitely chased and set with precious 
stones, bears an inscription dictated by 
the donor. The set was valued, when 
given, at 10,000 Roman crowns. Dean 
Fleming, when at Rome last year, looked 
through the Papal Treasury, where mag- 
nificent articles of this kind are kept, and 
he declares that he does not think he saw 
any he would exchange for those under 
his charge. 

In 1858 Dr., afterwards Monsignor 
Provost, Gilbert was appointed rector, and 
during the thirty-seven years during which 
he was in charge a great transformation 
was effected by him in the internal appear- 
ance of the church. The beautifui figures 
in the Chapel of the Sacred Heart, and in 
that of the Holy Family, the striking 
Calvary group, the two chaste and imposing 
figures of angels in white marble, the 
stations of the cross in bas-relief, and 
four stained-glass windows, all remind 
one of the loving care bestowed upon the 
sacred building by Monsignor Gilbert. 
His funeral, conducted bythe Bishop of 
Emmaus, and attended by about one 
hundred clergy, was the last great cere- 
mony to take place within St. Mary’s. 

A more lasting memorial to the work of 
Monsignor Gilbert is the famous Refuge 
and Home he started close on forty years 
ago. The clergy of St. Mary’s had long 
been helped by Sisters of Mercy, who, 
until 1860, occupied a house in Broad 
Street. In that year Monsignor Gilbert 
procured a house in Finsbury Square, with 
a large stable in the rear, separated from 
the house by a yard, and opening on 
to a narrow street appropriately termed 
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Providence Row. The Community moved 
into the house, and the stable was 
opened as a Night Refuge on Oct. 7, 
1860. . At first there were only four- 
teen beds, but the following February 
thirty-one more were added, making in all 
forty-five. The applications for admission 
so outran the accommodation that within 
a few years Monsignor Gilbert purchased, 
at a cost of £7000, the land on which 
stand the Convent, Refuge, and Home in 
Crispin Street. At a further cost of 
#12,000, the present handsome block of 
buildings was erected. Since 1860 very 
many thousands of poor and destitute men, 
women, and children of all creeds have 
been given nights’ lodgings, together with 
supper and breakfast in every case. 

And this refuge will remain when the 
church of St. Mary’s is no more, when 
the bodies of the faithful departed now 
resting under it have been reverently 
removed and buried in some other hal- 
lowed spot. That spot, in the case of the 
bodies of the thirty-three priests and the 
great bulk of the laity, will be the new 
Catholic cemetery at Wembley. The 
remains of the three Bishops will find a 
final resting-place in St. Edmund’s College. 

So when all the memories of the trials 
and triumphs which cluster round St. 
Mary’s, Moorfields, are blotted out by 
mighty buildings devoted to commerce ; 
when the worship of Mammon reigns 
supreme on the spot once sacred to the 
worship of God, the work of the Refuge 
and Home will still go on. And, after all, 
that which is in some respects the more 
essential, remains. The building of 
churches where necessary is obviously a 
sacred duty, but if need arise, divine 
service can equally efficaciously be con- 
ducted in a cellar or in a loft just as it 
was in Moorfields “long time ago.” To 
help the poor and needy, however, is 
absolutely obligatory, for the command 
comes from Him who founded the 
Church : “‘ Feed my sheep.” 


*.° For valuable assistance in the preparation of this 
paper, the thanks of the writer are due to the Right Rev. 
Mer. Ward, President of St. Edmund’s College, Old 
Hall, and the Rev. Dean Fleming, M.R., of St. Mary’s, 
Moorfields. 
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MET Van der Dyn,” said the Black 

Sheep meditatively, as he viewed 

his neat little feet on the smoking-table, 

“‘at a very low sort of place on the 

confines of the Bowery, New York. Know 
the Bowery ?” 

** By repute only.” 

“Well, and that’s enough for any man 
who wishes to keep out of temptation. 
Van der Dyn was a fellow of five-and- 
twenty, with the laugh of a schoolgirl 
who has just learnt what the word. ‘ flirt- 
ation’ means. An agreeable enough 
fellow, too, keep him from cards and 
‘Mayflower’ rum. His predilection for 
that iniquitous alcoholic composition was 
one of the points in his character that I 
never could understand. Not that it 
matters. Men who are to be read as 
easily as printed pages are interesting 
only to women, who soon snap them up 
and convert them into fathers. 

“Tt was rather strange, and perhaps 
not altogether flattering, that Van der 
Dyn took a fancy to me at first sight. 
I was grovelling around at the time, and 
ready to do pretty nearly anything for a 
sound dollar. But I have always main- 
tained that once a gentleman ever a 
gentleman, and, as you know, we Daming- 
tons can’t help to some extent carrying 
our passports on our faces. A Damington 
nose, for instance—but, hold hard, I hate 
prosiness, and if I get on that elevated 
horse I ll never get off it. 

““*Let’s spend the evening together,’ 
said Van der Dyn to me after very few 
words. 

““As evenings go, it wasn’t a rank bad 
one. Any Judge on any European bench 
would decline to lift an eyebrow in 


reprobation of it in any of its details. But 


- after the evening came the night. 


*** Come and have a pipe of sweet fancy 
with me, friend,’ said Van der Dyn, as we 
hesitated on the curbstone, and I was 
thinking of my melancholy flea-bitten 
shake-down in the Irish diggings to which 
I was then condemned for a few of my sins. 

“‘He meant opium, it seemed. I was 
easily persuaded, for opium was not then 
on my list of familiar vices. 

“Well, now, I’m not going to describe 
this particular Bowery hole, because in its 
main features it was like the ruck of them, 
which furnish weekly copy to enterprising 
and very youthful journalists. These 
young gentlemen seem angelically content 
to enjoy twenty-four hours’ headache and 
a Satanic amount of remorse for anything 
from ten-and-six to one-pound-one. Give 
me oblivion and a coffin rather than fame 
and ten pounds a thousand words as the 
sequel to such abominable first steps on 
the ladder. 

“‘ These are my sentiments, at least now 
that I’m getting an elderly stager, with 
the ‘devil’ squeezed out of me. They’re 
safe, if they re nothing else. 

“They fixed us up with the pipes and 
stuff in rather a neat little den furnished 
in blue plush—quite luxurious for such a 
place. But Van der Dyn had money, as 
he soon explained to me. 

“** My boy,’ he said, when he had smiled 
very pleasantly at the looks of doubt with 
which I eyed my little dose of smoke and 
dreams, ‘keep off it a few minutes. You’re 
down in the mouth—a blind horse could 
see that; and I want to put some pluck 
in you. I’ll tell you how I got the three 
hundred thousand dollars last year that 
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I’m playing cock-a-doodle-do with in this 
present year of grace.’ 

‘IT imagine I showed all the interest I 
felt. Anyhow, I put the pipe on one side. 
Not so Van der Dyn. He inhaled deeply, 


and the strangest of expressions came into 
his eyes as he stared at the ceiling. Then 
he sighed deeply and turned towards me.” 

‘One merry night in May last year” [he 
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% Come and have a pipe of sweet fancy with me, friend,” said 
Van der Dyn, as we hesitated on the curbstone. 
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began] “‘I was so much the ass that I go 


with my acquaintance 
Baron Doss to the Fifty 
Club in St. Stephen’s 
Square, Vienna. You do 
not know Vienna? Well, 
it is all the same. 

“They play several 
little games there, and I 
go all to the bad on 
baccarat. You see, I by 
myself was not much, but 
there was my uncle the 
financier, a sixteen- 
quartering man like my- 
self ; and Doss, he know 
well that the Count von 
Raschkin will not permit 
a blemish on his dear 
family pride. It was a 
sister of my mother that 
von Raschkin marry. He 
have no children, and no 
living wife besides. But 
he have his money and 
his pride, and he love 
antiquities. Voila for my 
poor uncle von Raschkin! 

“But when it come 
to twenty-five thousand 
of florins of debt, Doss, 
the wise rattlesnake, pull 
at his waxed moustache 
ends and whisper me to 
stop. He have doubts if 
even family pride rise 
quite so high. 

“Stop! Oh, my good- 
ness, how likely! 

“Instead of that, I go 
up to the man who I 
owe most to, and I say, 
‘Will you cut cards 
with me for double or 
nothing ?’ 

“At first he laugh 
and say ‘No.’ But the 
others push him at it, 
and so we take a pack. 
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‘The high wins,’ I say, ‘and apres vous, 
Monsieur!’ Oh, it was just what was 
to be expected, for he shows a king and 
mine is a seven. 

“Then I write him a note for fifty 
thousand florins and go off with a very 
large hump. 

“What to do I know not more than 
the man in the moon. I sit up all that 
night till the morning, and then, when 
I have remembered 
not one fool that I 
can skin of so much 
wool, I fasten my 
mind on my uncle 
von Raschkin in his 
lonely house. 

“Then I take my 
coffee like a mad 
fellow, and read the 
paper and learn how 
a common street 
thief had stole from 
a bank clerk ninety 
thousand florins in 
the Wilhelm Strasse 
in full daylight. My 
boy, I envy that thief. 
And it is while I 
envy him I think to 
myself it ought to be 
more easy for me to 
do something like 
that with an uncle 
than for a common 
thief to steal and get 
clear away. 

“When I go out, 
I hate my uncle von 
Raschkin like a Jew 
hate pork sausage. 

** All the same, I turn my feet towards his 
house, feeling very much the ‘pauvre diable.’ 

“I think I see his nose hook upwards 
when I tell him I want a little trifle of 
fifty thousand florins, and me with nothing 
in return—no character, no future, no 
nothing. The way I snort up the streets 
and toss my head for rage and hit at the 
air with my silver-topped stick make a nice 
picture, I am sure, if someone had known 
what thoughts were in me, and had followed 
me all the way. 
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‘‘ But there was no oneto knowthat except 
just my sweet self, Hermann Van der Dyn. 

‘And also I did not go all the way in such 
a temper, for it was, I think, in Blutgasse 
that I stop and stare at something. 

“This something, my good young friend 
Damington, was a chair—only a chair. 
But what a chair! What a heavenly imp of 
a fiend of a chair! 


**T shall describe it. It was of dark 


1 imagine 1 showed all the interest I felt. 


oak, with pink leather seat, and it have 
great thick sides with shut-ups to it, only 
the shut-ups were open when I stand and 


feel my heart go ‘Now, then! now, 
then! now, then!’ as I think and wish. 
And the shut-ups being open, they show 
two bright shining steel knives on each 
side, that are shot from the chair-arms 
and stand at a charming useful angle 
towards the person that is not sitting on 
the pink leather seat of the chair. 

‘Such lady-like, slender little knives, 
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you know, but quite six inches long. And 
between the points of the knives on the 
one side and on the other there is not 
more than another six inches. Look at 
your own self round the breast and fill up 
that pretty little picture if you had to sit on 
the chair and its knives spring out at you. 

“Then, Damington, I swear it, I go 
pale, for I know what I shall do. My 
uncle von Raschkin was very fat—a large 
man in all the ways, from the purse to the 
bumps of pride on his bald head. And I 
see how that chair might be made for him. 

“‘I bounce into the shop and laugh at 
the chair and ask the price, and make 
them shut up the naughty knives so that 
it is just an innocent pretty old common 
chair, fit for a bed-room or a study, or 
where you please. And they explain it 
all. It come, they say, from a Middle-Age 
castle where the lord of the castle was 
very wicked. He arrange the springs and 
screws so that the next person that sit on 
it is stuck fast and bleeds dead in ten 
minutes. It have a name, too—the 


‘Innspruck Squeezer,’ or something like it. 


‘*The more I look, the more I feel it is 
meant. With von Raschkin dead, I am 
sure to inherit something, I tell myself. 
And it was so easy to give him the chair and 
tell him nothing, and let him commit 
suicide, and then in the morning write to 
the papers that he must have forgot him- 
self and all I inform him about the danger 
of the chair. 

“T think it all .out while I stand, and 
the pudding-face shopman feel his cheeks 
and hope he have a bargain. ‘ The price?’ 
I say. ‘A mere seven hundred florins, 
most gracious born!’ says he. Then I 
talk of my uncle von Raschkin, and 
remark that I do not want it for mine own 
self, but that I know for a solemn fact that 
the Count will like it.~ 

‘*At mention of von Raschkin’s name 
it all come out. The pudding-face fool 
wants no money down, and says it shall 
arrive in Ferdinands Strasse as soon as I 
can walk there. 

“And so I say ‘Very good!’ But I 
make him first show me how the springs 
do work, and I tell him to send with it 
two little Persian silk cushions to put at 
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the side, so that my good uncle shall not 
see the little brass heads. And afterwards 
I lean on the bridge and smoke a cigar, 
and wait till the cart with the chair come 
by. It all work very well so far, for it is 
the time my good uncle go to the Stock 
Exchange to make a few thousands, and 
his man Hans have a great admiration for 
me because he was required to hold me 
when I was being made a little Christian 
baby in the church. 

“It was good, I feel, to have the thick- 
head Hans on my side. 

“I whistle as I go to the door just 
before the cart and chair; and I whistle 
just the same though I see with my 
thought the four little deep stabs I have 
arranged for my uncle, to make sure of 
his remove to a better world. 

“And Hans smile at me, and is sorry 
von Raschkin is away, and open his eyes 
like sunflowers when I say I have bought 
a thing for his master. It was not usual 
for me to buy things except for myself, 
you understand. 

“Then, between them, they carry the 
chair into my uncle’s favourite room, 
which was upstairs, looking to the south, 
and with his bed-cabinet adjacent. And 
I send the man off with a florin to stop his 
mouth, saying that I know everything. And 
Hans he begin to go ‘Ach!’ and ‘Zo!’ 
with admiration of the size of the chair. 

“** It shall,’ he say, ‘ be the perfect thing 
for his worshipful when he rise in the 
night and want to sit upright for the gout. 
With the little yellow cushions and all, 
it might be made for a nobleman that have 
the gout.’ 

“Now at these words I cry ‘ Bravo!” 
inside me. I agree with Hans, and we lift 
the chair into von Raschkin’s bed-chamber. 

“«* By-the-bye,’ I say then, ‘who looks 
after the room, to clean it and that ?’ 

““*There is the slut Marie,’ he say, 
with contempt. ‘She is new three days 
back—quite a cabbage of a girl.’ 

“** Very good, my worthy Hans,’ I reply. 
‘Just bid this cabbage girl not touch the 
chair on any account whatsoever. And 
you the same, my friend. And now I will 
sit among the flowers in the conservatory 
till my uncle return.’ 
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“‘] sit long among those flowers, so long 
that I lose patience. But he come at last, 
with a very white face and bad temper. 
And, ciel! how he open his eyes at me 
when he perceive me ; for he suspect me of 
many things before this! 

‘But I have good sense, 
and I do not bore him 
very much. I make it 
seem that I am _ very 
anxious to beg him to give 
me the happiness of ac- 
cepting the chair. He 
lift his eyebrows at it, and 
then at me. 

““* A very good speci- 
men of guild work, pos- 
sibly from Nuremberg!’ 
he say, ‘and I expect 
expensive,’ he add. 

““«The expense is no- 
thing,’ I say back, with a 
laugh, and I make my 
bow, laughing more, and 
say I will leave him, for 
he look so tired. 

“**So tired am I, Her- 
mann, he _ reply, with 
another look at me under 
his bushy eyebrows, which 
were grey, ‘that I shall not 
examine my new treasure 
until the morning. I shall 
eat my dinner quietly, 
drink my coffee, and then 
to bed.’ 

“And so I go. 

“But my uncle he do 
more than eat his dinner 
and drink his coffee before 
he go to bed. He take 
the pen and make another 
bit to his will, and Hans 
and the coachman put 
their marks to it. 

“That is all I know, my 
good Damington, till I am fetched from the 
Fifty Club by an express at eleven o’clock 
to say my uncle von Raschkin is dead. 

“* How I do tremble as I goto F erdi- 
nands Strasse with the fellow. He know 
nothing except that the Count is dead. 

“But I try to be gay in my heart all 
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“ The price?” I say. 
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the same. It will not do to stammer 
when it may be the police are watching. 

“And so I come on tip-toe on to the 
stairs, and the thickhead Hans and the 
doctor meet me up above. 
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** A merz seven hundred florins, most 
gracious born!” says he. 


*** It is his heart that has failed,’ said the 
doctor. ‘A sudden fright, I think. That in- 
fernal chair is just the thing to have done it. 

**Oh, how I start at the words! 

*** You do not mean,’ I cry, ‘that my 
poor uncle has seated himself in that 
ancient instrument of torture ?’ 











“** Praised be the Virgin, no,’ reply 
Hans, as he drop a tear; ‘but will your 
nobility come and look for yourself.’ 
“This puzzle me, and I wonder a little. 
“But not for long; for when I come 
into the room, with its red Venice swing- 
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All the same, I exclaim with horror, and 
inquire what the bolster mean. 

“‘And Hans explain. 
ness like not the bolster,’ he say, ‘and 
throw it off once already since the cabbage- 


‘His gracious- 


headed Marie come. But she remember 


not and put it on 
again, and he pitch it 
on to the place that 
is nearest, which 1s 
the chair. In my own 
room I hear a click, 
and then a scream ; 
and when I come, I 
see his unfortunate 
Excellency in a heap 
on the floor, and he 
breathe no more.’ 

“While the man 
say this, I think ; and 
when he stop, I ex- 
claim, with clasped 
hands and emotion : 
‘Oh, how glad I am 
I told him about the 
horrid thing, or else 
he might have sat on 
it himself.’ 

“There, my little 
Damington, and now 
you know how I get 
my money—with 
innocence, too. I 
do not kill my 
uncle, and he leave 
me, in the codicil 
he write in his last 
hour, three hundred 
thousand dollars. 
And if you keep up 
your heart, you, too, 
shall have some luck. 
Now suck away at 
happiness.” 


“ My uncle’s bolster upstanding in the chair, with the four knives 
stuck into its middle.” 


lamp in the middle, I see my uncle dead 
on the bed and his bolster upstanding 
in the chair, with the four knives stuck 
into itsmiddle. Von Raschkin’s nose look 
very sharp, and I think he peep at me 
from under the florin on his left eye. 





“Such,” said the 

Black Sheep, ‘“‘ was 

my introduction to Van der Dyn. And 
his general character was in keeping with 
this autobiographical portraiture. One of 
the most agreeable, insensitive—and even 
generous—rogues it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet.” 
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SCANDAL. 


By ATHOL FORBES. 


HE Squire of Burgh St. Oslif, in 
Norfolk, was a very wicked man, 
and a worthy successor of a long line of 
the same race, who had burnt, plundered, 
and pillaged in the good old-fashioned 
way that one reads of in story-books, and 
which must therefore of necessity be true. 
Had you visited Burgh St. Oslif with a 
view of inquiring into the Squire’s wicked- 
ness, and finding out the exact gravamen 
of the charge, you would have been greeted 
with a significant shake of the head, and 
a corresponding elevation of the eyebrows. 
This combination of gesture meant that 
its precise nature was too bad for words, 
especially the words of maiden ladies, who 
claimed to know all about him. 

One bad fact stood out in bold relief, 
and it was one which modesty permitted 
them to speak of. It was this. Once, 
and once a year only, did this unregenerate 
man go to church, and that one occasion 
was Christmas Day. This was sufficient 
of itself to stamp him as unfit for Burgh 
St. Oslif society. No further evidence 
was necessary. 

Now society in Burgh St. Oslif consisted 
chiefly of unmarried ladies. This was not 
their fault. What I mean is, apart from 
the labouring class, there were very few 
gentlemen; in fact, they could be 
reckoned up on the fingers of one hand. 
There was the vicar, of course, and there 
used to be a curate, but he did not stay 
long. He preached a sermon on the 
Ninth Commandment, and left immediately 
afterwards. Miss Sparrow said he was a 
dreadful man, and the proof of this was 
he once went to a hunt dinner. There 
was the doctor of the parish, and a retired 
naval officer, who fought like a church- 


warden of the old school against anything 
and everything the vicar suggested. A 
new hymn to be learnt by the boys and 
girls forming the choir was treated as the 
thin edge of Popery; and when kneeling- 
pads were introduced, Commander Allditch, 
R.N., immediately wrote to the Bishop, 
begging him to save the country from 
Ritualism, Romanism, and Rationalism, 
generally spoken of in Burgh St. Oslif 
society as the three R’s. This, together 
with the scandal which had its incarnation 
in the Squire, were the stock topics of 
conversation. 

In contrast to the small number of men 
was the extraordinarily large number of 
ladies, chiefly elderly spinsters. It was 
said a young and attractive member of the 
gentle sex could not live in the place, but 
would have been pecked to death at once 
by her older sisters. You see, it was a 
very peculiar parish. But it is only just to 
state that the aged female society, as the 
vicar improperly termed the more active 
ladies, did a large amount of good. They 
visited the poor and sick regularly, and it 
was, indeed, considered to be a valuable 
sinecure to be a poor person in that little 
town. The indigent poor were simply 
overwhelmed with gifts, and the sick were 
always killed by kindness and over-eating, 
so the doctor said. There would have 
been more poor, only there were no houses 
for them, and the wicked Squire would not 
build. But what could you expect from 
such a man ? 

There was great competition for a 
cottage when it did fall vacant, for the 
poor of neighbouring villages had heard of 
that land that flowed with soup and half- 
crowns. 
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One of the most prominent of the Burgh 
St. Oslif ladies was Miss Blayney, a 
daughter of a former vicar, and therefore 
holding an established position in all 
branches of church work. Next to the 
Squire’s wife, she was the great lady of 
the place, for the vicar was still a bachelor. 
She doctored all the babies, showed all 
the newly married women how to cook 
and manage their houses, inquired care- 
fully into the state of each person’s soul, 
and generally knew everyone’s affairs. 

One summer it was arranged to take the 
Sunday-school children to the seaside, and 
it fell to Miss Blayney’s lot to call upon 
the Squire for his subscription to this 
object. In spite of his wickedness, he 
was liberal and generous in his gifts 
to everything except certain missionary 
societies, but, of course, you can_ expect 
such objections from so badaman. An 
under-current of gossip said that Miss 
Blayney in olden days had set her cap at 
the Squire. They had grown up together 
as children, and were very intimate still. 
Miss Blayney strongly denied this accusa- 


tion, and avowed that she never thought 
of such a thing—that if the Squire had 
proposed, he would most certainly have 
been ordered out of the house by her dear 


papa, the late vicar. But it was noticed 
that she always called the Squire by his 
Christian name, and that she raised no 
objection to his calling her Annie. 

Miss Blayney’s bosom friend was Miss 
Lucas, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Edward Lucas, rector of Snipe Magna, 
the adjoining village. The two ladies 
were about the same age, though the 
former looked much younger. Snipe 
Magna was an agricultural parish, pure 
and simple. There was no society, so 
Miss Lucas had come to Burgh St. Oslif, 
and was contentedapparently to be patron- 
ised by the society she found there. People 
said she was pushing, and for ever hanging 
on to the skirts of those above her. Miss 
Blayney had done much for her friend, 
socially, but in her heart of hearts Miss 
Lucas was a veritable anguis in herba, and 
resented her friend’s patronage, but she 
could not do without it. Thus it was that 
Miss Lucas was a great church worker in 
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another parish, and became a member of 
the St. Oslif Ladies’ Sewing Guild, gener- 
ally known as the S.O.L.S.G. 

One afternoon, it happened that Miss 
Lucas had to leave the S.O.L.S.G. rather 
earlier than usual, and in taking a nearer 
cut through the Priory grounds she came 
face to face with the wicked Squire. 

** Good-day to you,” he shouted, as soon 
as she was within hailing distance ; ‘‘ what 
is the latest scandal from Snipe Magna 
or Burgh St. Oslif ?” 

In an ordinary way, from a common 
man, she would have resented such im- 
pertinence; but she always looked up to 
birth, and such a thing as snubbing the 
Squire to his face never entered her mind. 
She could only blush as he shook hands 
with her. 

“Are you on your way to Snipe?” he 
inquired, switching the grass with his 
stick. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Lucas, with a 
lisp. 

“Well, I am going in that direction. 
This is the nearest way,” and he indicated 
with his stick an alteration in the route. 

“So you are going to take the young 
brats to Yarmouth this year ?” 

Miss Lucas smiled ; she was pleased at 
the Squire being so nice. 

‘“‘T had one of the ladies of the guild at 
me the other day for a subscription, but I 
refused to give her anything unless she 
kissed me,” and he went on switching the 
grass. 

“You must be joking, Squire,” cried 
Miss Lucas, in amazement, but she did 
not know whether she was more pleased 
than shocked. An idea had struck her, 
and she whispered to herself the name 
Blayney, Annie Blayney: oh, what a 
degraded creature! The Squire laughed 
boisterously over it. 

“Yes, Miss Lucas, one of your ladies,” 
and he chuckled. ‘‘ What do you say to 
that ?” 

‘* But did—did she really kiss you?” she 
asked shyly. 

**VYes, indeed she did, but I must not 
tell you her name. [| hope you will not 
mention what I have told you to anyone. 
She might hear of it, and refuse to kiss me 
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any more, but I doubled the sum I gave 
her last year as a recompense,” rattled on 
this wicked Squire of modern time. 

“You surprise me,” she gasped. “Is 
she really a member of the S.O.L.S.G. ?” 
she asked, with deep concern on her face. 


“ You must be joking; Squire,” 
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“‘ She is a prominent member of it,” he 
replied. 

““Annie Blayney beyond a doubt,” she 
whispered to herself. Here was news. 
Here was a chance. Secretly she was 


pleased. She had just to mention this in 


cried Miss Lucas, in amazement. 
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Burgh St. Oslif society, and—well, Annie 
Blayney was done for, sure enough. 

“IT am shocked,” she said, as the Squire 
held out his hand to say good-bye; 
“shocked and pained.” 

“Now don’t tell anyone,” said the 
Squire in a serious tone. 

“‘ Certainly not; I would not dream of 
repeating it,” she answered solemnly in 
her best Sunday-school voice. ‘‘ But what 
would the vicar say if he knew ?” 

““Now, Miss Lucas, promise me again 
that you will keep my secret. I do not 
want to have a row with the vicar. It was, 
perhaps, wrong of me to tell you, perhaps 
wrong of me to kiss her, but I have known 
her so long.” 

“Oh, no; it wasn’t wrong of you to tell 
me. Good-bye, you can trust me. It will 
remain locked up here,” and she indicated 
a certain part of her blouse. 

“Very well. Now remember, I trust 
you. If my wife heard r 

** But she never will,” cried Miss Lucas 
in a tragic voice (she had once acted in 
amateur theatricals). ‘* Good-bye.” 


Next morning, immediately after an early 
breakfast, Miss Lucas started off at a quick 
pace for Burgh St. Oslif, and without loss of 
time was at the pretty little cottage 


occupied by Miss Blayney. Her heart 
beat—like a drum it called her to the 
path of duty which was to expose this 
scandal as soon as possible. At least, 
that was the way she regarded the matter. 
She scarcely gave herself time to get over 
the ordinary courtesies of greeting, betore 
she blurted out the question— 

‘“* Have you got the Squire’s subscription 
for the school treat ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered her friend, and her 
assumed innocence of face staggered even 
Miss Lucas, “‘ and he gave ten pounds this 
year instead of five.pounds as in former 
years. This, with the few contributions 
we have, will cover everything, and there 
is no need to beg for more.” 

“Oh! will it?” snapped Miss Lucas, 
who was anxious to get out, now that she 
was convinced of her guilt, and tell her 
friends of Annie Blayney’s duplicity and 
wickedness. She would, however, put one 
more question. 
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“Did you see the Squire the day before 
yesterday ?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Blayney. She 
coloured somewhat, as she rather resented 
Miss Lucas’s tone, which as a rule was of 
a subdued and humble character. 

“Umph!” muttered Miss Lucas. 

“What did you remark?” asked her 
friend. 

“Nothing. Only I must go now. Good- 
bye, dear,” and she was gone. 

In her hurry she was soon out of breath, 
and when she arrived at Miss Sparrow’s, 
it was with difficulty that she could gasp 
out a request to see this lady. It was still 
early and the maid said her mistress was 
not down, but Miss Lucas hastily scribbled 
a few words on a piece of paper which she 
bade the maid take up at once to her 
mistress. In less than three minutes Miss 
Sparrow appeared in curl- papers and 
dressing-gown. She was aghast at the 
story unfolded to her, and she called in 
her maid to undo and take out the curl- 
papers while she talked with her informer, 
of course taking care to mention no names 
in front of the servant. Certainly that 
morning Miss Sparrow made a hasty toilet, 
and together with Miss Lucas, she called 
in several ladies of the S.O.L.S.G. 

They were astonished, but most of them 
confessed that personally they were not 
surprised. 

Miss Lucas had in a night risen to the 
very pinnacle of power in Burgh St. Oslif. 
She accepted seven invitations that morn- 
ing, and had to decline as many more. 

“It was dreadful. If only her poor 
dear father could have known such a 
thing! It was enough to make the late 
lamented Parson Blayney rise from his 
grave!” So said Miss Ramshaw, but 
she smiled sweetly on the Squire that 
afternoon as he passed her in his high 
dog-cart and waved his whip. 

For the culprit, no word was bad 
enough. Miss Sparrow said they ought 
to be thankful that a judgment had not 
fallen upon them before this for having 
such a creature in their midst. Miss 
Lucas thought that under the circum- 
stances, they ought to refuse the Squire’s 
ten pounds, and request the vicar to 
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return it. This opened out another 
question. Was it not their duty to see 
the vicar? All agreed that it was. The 
only drawback was unless they were ready 
with their proofs he would not believe 
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Lucas had worked herself up to the heroic 
spirit, and said, in spite of her promise to 
the Squire, if they felt it was for the good 
of the parish, she would willingly go with 
them to. the vicar and tell him all. This 


& Ripping. 


She was aghast at the story unfolded to her, and called in her maid to take out the curt-papers 
while she talked with her informer. 


them, for, strange to say, the reverend 
gentleman did not treat these ladies with 
the courtesy which they had a right to 


expect. And sometimes he said very 
unpleasant things about slander and 
gossip. So they agreed to let this part 
of the programme stand over. But Miss 


declaration was received with murmurs ot 
approval, and someone was heard to say: 
“‘ The dear child—so good of her.” 

The next night at a whist-party, Miss 
Ramshaw confided to Miss Sparrow that 
she had cut Miss Blayney that day publicly. 
That she had her family to consider, and 
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that she was quite sure her mother’s cousin, 
Lady Brown-Windsor, would approve of 
her action. It was also at the same party 
arranged that the S.O.L.S.G. should meet 
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emotion beyond a grunt, but then, what 
could you expect from such a man who 
went to Masonic banquets and hunted 
with the wicked Squire? He took down 


| 


r , 


te lil B. Kipping- 


He took down Miss Lucas's statement, and impressed upon her the necessity of being 
strictly accurate. 


a day earlier, and that no notice should 
be sent to Miss Blayney. 

Next day the patience of the ladies 
gave out, and a deputation, accompanied 
by Miss Lucas, called upon the vicar and 
laid the damning facts before him, with a 
few additions by way of embellishment to 
the story. Their spiritual pastor did not 
faint, cry out, or show any signs of 


Miss Lucas’s statement, impressed upon 
her the necessity of being strictly accurate, 
and then bowed them out, promising that 
he would see to the matter and write to 
Miss Sparrow. They were disappointed, 
but still, he might have behaved worse, as 
Miss Sparrow said. 

The same evening, just as the Squire 
finished dinner, a note was handed to 
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him, marked “ Private and confidential.” 
. Opening it, he smiled as he read— 


Dear Jary,—Can you call and see me to-morrow 
after breakfast, in order to settle a matter which is 
calculated to cause considerable mischief, unless it 
is at once promptly dealt with ?—Yours ever, 


EDWARD UPJOHN. 
The Squire wrote back— 
My dear Vicar,—You can expect me at ten 
o'clock to-morrow.—Ever yours, GEORGE JARY. 
On the day after, Miss Sparrow received 
a letter from the vicar asking her to come 
to the vicarage that afternoon at four, and 
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A preliminary meeting was held at Miss 
Sparrow’s house at 2.30, at which the 
sentence about to be passed on Miss 
Blayney was discussed. All agreed that 
she must leave the parish before she con- 
taminated others, and various methods 
were suggested of making her feel the 
enormity of her crime. 

Before four o’clock each member of the 
S.O.L.S.G. occupied a chair in the large 
dining-room of the vicarage. When Miss 


Blayney entered the room, followed by 


Sust as the Squire finished dinner, a note was handed to him, marked “* Private and Confidential.” 


to bring as many members of the Guild as 
were able to come. 

The excitement on receipt of this was 
indescribable. 


the Squire and the vicar, the excitement 
was almost too much for them to bear 
without screaming out. It was noticed 
that while several if not all the ladies 
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bowed to the wicked Squire, not one 
offered any greeting to Miss Blayney, save 
that of a rude stare. Miss Ramshaw 
whispered to Miss Sparrow that the culprit 
had evidently been crying. 

There was a deep hush as the vicar 
cleared his throat, and said that he was 
waiting for Mrs. Jary, and that as 
soon as that lady appeared, he would 
invite the Squire to make his explanation. 
Miss Sparrow ventured to say in a 
hesitating voice that she hoped the Squire 
did not think that they were prompted by 
any personal animosity in regard to him. 

“* Certainly not, certainly not,” said the 
Squire, and he laughed good-naturedly, 
but the vicar sat grimand silent. Presently 
the Squire’s wife arrived, bowed sweetly to 
all, and sat down on the left side of the 
chairman. 

The vicar cleared his voice again, and 
then read the statement as received from 
Miss Lucas and Miss Sparrow, amidst a 
silence that was oppressive. Those 


present only ventured to breathe when 
he had finished, except the Squire, who 


lounged about and looked at the ladies 
through his eye-glass. 

The vicar sat down and called upon Mr. 
Jary for an explanation, and Mrs. Jary was 
seen to laugh. 

“The statement is quite true,” drawled 
the Squire (sensation), “‘ with the excep- 
tion of one trifling error, and that is the 
lady’sname. It was not Miss Blayney that I 
kissed,” continued the Squire; “in fact 
Miss Blayney this year did not ask me for 
the subscription at all. She came to the 
Priory to do so, I believe, and stayed to 
lunch; but I had to leave before lunch 
was over that day, and I left her with my 
wife. In the evening my wife told me the 
object of Miss Blayney’s visit, and I 
confess I said if she,would give me a kiss 
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I would give ten pounds instead of five. I 
trust, Mr. Vicar, there was no particular 
harm 2% 

But the vicar was laughing—shaking, 
almost rolling with laughter. 

““As you see, I did kiss a prominent 
member of——” But the rest of the 
speech was drowned in the uproar that 
followed. 

Miss Sparrow nodded her head in a 
succession of quick jerks. The rest of the 
Guild seemed undecided; a few looked 
towards Miss Lucas, who sat as if she were 
frozen. Two ladies grew hysterical. One 
called out one thing, and another some- 
thing else. 

“‘ Stay!” thundered the vicar as a move- 
ment was made towards the door. “ I have 
an apology here for some of you to sign; 
and when you have signed it, it is to be 
framed and hung up in a place I shall 
name in the village.” Meekly they signed 
as they were called up. ‘Sign, or give 
the name of a solicitor who will accept 
service on your behalf.” 

This was all the consolation they got 
from their pastor and, as he proved on 
this occasion, their master. 

ea # * # 

The vicar and the Squire had to manage 
the school treat themselves, but there have 
been no more scandals in the village of 
Burgh St. Oslif. In fact, it is now a model 
parish; and Miss Lucas, after a -holiday 
abroad, returned to devote the whole of 
her energies to Church work in her own 
village. 

Squire Jary complains that the vicar 
does not give him sufficient credit for the 
amount of real missionary work effected by 
him among the ladies of his congregation ; 
and then he laughs uproariously, and Ke is 
never tired of telling the joke to his hunt- 
ing friends. 
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bowed to the wicked Squire, not one 
offered any greeting to Miss Blayney, save 
that of a rude stare. Miss Ramshaw 
whispered to Miss Sparrow that the culprit 
had evidently been crying. 

There was a deep hush as the vicar 
cleared his throat, and said that he was 
waiting for Mrs. Jary, and that as 
soon as that lady appeared, he would 
invite the Squire to make his explanation. 
Miss Sparrow ventured to say in a 
hesitating voice that she hoped the Squire 
did not think that they were prompted by 
any personal animosity in regard to him. 

“* Certainly not, certainly not,” said the 
Squire, and he laughed good-naturedly, 
but the vicar sat grimand silent. Presently 
the Squire’s wife arrived, bowed sweetly to 
all, and sat down on the left side of the 
chairman. 

The vicar cleared his voice again, and 
then read the statement as received from 
Miss Lucas and Miss Sparrow, amidst a 
silence that was oppressive. Those 


present only ventured to breathe when 
he had finished, except the Squire, who 


lounged about and looked at the ladies 
through his eye-glass. 

The vicar sat down and called upon Mr. 
Jary for an explanation, and Mrs. Jary was 
seen to laugh. 

“The statement is quite true,” drawled 
the Squire (sensation), ‘‘ with the excep- 
tion of one trifling error, and that is the 
lady’sname. It was not Miss Blayney that I 
kissed,” continued the Squire; “in fact 
Miss Blayney this year did not ask me for 
the subscription at all. She came to the 
Priory to do so, I believe, and stayed to 
lunch; but I had to leave before lunch 
was over that day, and I left her with my 
wife. In the evening my wife told me the 
object of Miss Blayney’s visit, and I 
confess I said if she.would give me a kiss 
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I would give ten pounds instead of five. I 
trust, Mr. Vicar, there was no particular 
harm * 

But the vicar was laughing—shaking, 
almost rolling with laughter. 

““As you see, I did kiss a prominent 
member of——” But the rest of the 
speech was drowned in the uproar that 
followed. 

Miss Sparrow nodded her head in a 
succession of quick jerks. The rest of the 
Guild seemed undecided; a few looked 
towards Miss Lucas, who sat as if she were 
frozen. Two ladies grew hysterical. One 
called out one thing, and another some- 
thing else. 

“* Stay!” thundered the vicar as a move- 
ment was made towards the door. “ I have 
an apology here for some of you to sign; 
and when you have signed it, it is to be 
framed and hung up in a place I shall 
name in the village.” Meekly they signed 
as they were called up. ‘Sign, or give 
the name of a solicitor who will accept 
service on your behalf.” 

This was all the consolation they got 
from their pastor and, as he proved on 
this occasion, their master. 

% * * * 

The vicar and the Squire had to manage 
the school treat themselves, but there have 
been no more scandals in the village of 
Burgh St. Oslif. In fact, it is now a model 
parish; and Miss Lucas, after a holiday 
abroad, returned to devote the whole of 
her energies to Church work in her own 
village. 

Squire Jary complains that the vicar 
does not give him sufficient credit for the 
amount of real missionary work effected by 
him among the ladies of his congregation ; 
and then he laughs uproariously, and he is 
never tired of telling the joke to his hunt- 
ing friends. 
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RESULT OF 
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We have great pleasure in announcing the prize-winners in our recent Photographic 


Competition. The amount of work sent in was extremely gratifying, and the expert 


Committee of Judges found tt maintained a high general level of excellence. 


The FIRST PRIZE, the original picture of Miss Edna May, which was 
reproduced as a Supplement to the May issue of “* The English Illustrated Magazine,” 
has been awarded and forwarded to— 


Joun E. Dumont, New York, U.S.A., for “‘ The Connoisseur.” 


The SECOND PRIZE, a “ Swift” Cycle, has been awarded and forwarded to— 


Gus Epwarps, Alban House, Hereford, for ‘‘ Peace at Even.” 


The work of the following is highly commended— 
Sypit D. Pitkincton, Holme Lacy, Herefordshire. 
THomas B. Sutton, Lower Bibington, Cheshire. 
H. Dansey, Seafield Park, Crofton, Hants. 
FRED BEvAN, 28, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Joun Tuos. Roperts, 8, Hadlow Place, Anerley Road, S.E. 
Joun Lyon, 18, Gresty Road, Crewe. 
F. Ceci. Cons, The Bank House, Margate. 
HvuGuH Price, Dennis Vale, Stourbridge. 
ARTHUR H. Davies, 19, Bentley Road, Liverpool. 
ROBERT STRUTHERS, 14, Usher Road, Tredegar Road, Bow, E. 
James WALKER, 21, Grange Mount, Birkenhead. 
F. J. Mortimer, 10, Ordnance Row, Portsea, Portsmouth. 
H. L. MIcHAgEL, 5c, Mysore Road, Lavender Hill. 
A. W. Cooper, 3, Stanley Terrace, Preston. 
Rev. J. SPARK, M A., Clyne, Brora, Sutherlandshire. 
H. C. VERNER, Thurleighcroft, Devereuse Road, Wandsworth Common. 
PHILIP JOHN Rust, The Vicarage, Soham. 
Rev. F. J. WINTERTON, All Saints’ School, Bloxham, Banbury. 
A. E. Waters, Church Hill House, Stalbridge, Dorset. 
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SCRAPS FROM LADY BABBIE’S NOTE BOOK, 


acne cy from the newspaper 

aspect, has long borne its classic 
reputation as the silly season. Seen 
from the country-house point of view, the 
term, indeed, might apply sufficiently well ; 
for if ever there was a time when much 
cheerful fooling goes apace it is in the 
merry month of partridges and turnip- 
furrows, when men make havoc with the 
little brown bird of a morning, and are in 
their turn aimed at, sometimes brought 
down, and finally despatched at lovely 
woman’s pleasure of an evening. 

Thinking himself deeply versed and 
experienced in the unknowable sex and its 
winning ways, the slaughterer of feathered 
fowl, if new to his honours, not infrequently 
then falls into the error of supposing him- 
self possessed of a complete knowledge of 
womanhood and all its tricks and manners, 
after four or five weeks, maybe, of house- 
party campaigning ; but of all the mis- 
takes that mere man makes, and they are 
neither few nor far apart, the chiefest 
amongst them is surely the belief that he 
ever can, will, or is destined by the Olym- 
pians to understand the inwardness of his 
opposite and often opposing gender. 

The heart and mind of the human 
feminine are not, indeed, to be judged by 
her looks, speech, or manners—a truism 
which every wise man might recall with 
advantage at least once a day, and thereby 
remind himself of the invaluable lesson it 
inculcates. 

Timidity, secretiveness, caution, watch- 
fulness, are the inherent weapons of every 
daughter of man, and an Adam may 
spend a jubilee of summers with his Eve 
and still be far from understanding her 
and the hidden mystery that Nature has 
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raised up between the sexes to fascinate 
on one hand and puzzle and charm on the 
other. For when all is said and done, 
the incomprehensibleness of the Eternal 
Female, it hath been truly said, will still 
remain a fact unalterable as long as the 
moon brings changes to the tide. 

It is true that a man comes nearer 
to understanding a woman who is his 
friend than to comprehending her that 
he loves; but these Platonic friend- 
ships, however delightful, are rare, be- 
cause, to begin with, to be unconventional 
is always to be misunderstood, and a false 
position is hurtful to a woman’s vanity and 
destructive to her social intercourse, and 
what would be pleasant and harmless is 
therefore denied her by the tyranny of 
convention. It is here, therefore, that the 
married woman gets her innings, for there 
is no spinster half so free in her relations 
with the sterner sex as the young matron 
of this century-end. She is generally 
popular, invariably well dressed, always 
sympathetic, and usually in at tea-time. 
Can a single man want more ? 

Men are not frightened of her in the 
same sense as they are of the unmarried 
girl, and she can have a very good time 
indeed without endangering her position 
one whit—a situation which has never, and 
will never, be open to the unattached. 
Then, besides all these considerations, 
there is a husband to pay the bills; i 
which réle he is, perhaps, more often 
appreciated than in any other: for if 
to be beautiful is the desire of every 
daughter of Eve, to be well dressed is 
nowadays the most necessary component 
of that happy estate, and the satisfactori- 
ness of being able to visit a Paquin, a Jay, 
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or a Doucet is not to be gainsaid, when 
one knows that their ensuing bills will be 
duly honoured by one’s legal possessor on 
quarter-day. 

Apropos of clothes under one aspect, 
there has been quite a new departure in 
the matter of bathing-dresses at most of 
the smart Continental seaside-places this 
summer. 

At Trouville and Ostend, where the gay 
world does much foregather, lovely woman 
has been disporting herself by the no 
means sad sea waves in black alpaca 
bathing-costumes, frogged and vandyked 
with white mohair braid, white bathing- 
shoes, and white crinoline bathing-bonnets. 

The blouses this year were in most cases 
made quite long, almost entirely hiding 
the knickerbockers, a departure by means 
of which some modesty and much grace 
have distinctly been achieved. 

Many women who are content to take 
their sea-baths without swimming have 
worn straw hats, simply tied under the 
chin, which have been found very prac- 
tical and protective from the sun’s rays, 
while for those others who do not approve 
of doing things by halves, waterproof 
foulard caps of much variety and jaunti- 
ness have been evolved, those worn en 
marmotte being much the prettiest. 

The smartest of peignoirs have been 
also used when entering and leaving the 
water—molleton, which is light, soft, and 
warm, being in first favour. Various 
coloured plaids have also been used, 
and these, edged round the collar with 
fringes to match, have made a capital 
finish to other fascinating seaside adjuncts. 
A white serge dress should also be taken 
in a seaside trousseau. It is always smart 
and serviceable. High boots of white 
doeskin and a white Manilla-straw sailor- 
hat are also necessary to complete these 
fresh and charming altogethers. 

Fishing-costumes have been also much 
in the bill with young women of a sport- 
ing turn of mind: they are smartest in 
blue, crimson, or white flannel, with the 
revers of skirt and the bias of the bodice 
done in a contrasting tone. 

Short sleeves to our frocks have revisited 
glimpses of the autumn moon, and with 
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them has come the reappearance of the 
long outdoor glove, a fashion bound to 


have its innings with the revival of the 


Empire mode, but I doubt if it will con- 
tinue a lasting or permanent one. 

In the afternoon, women have been dis- 
playing great redundancy of colour on the 
sea-front esplanades this season, while 
even yachting-dresses have partaken of 
the elaboration which has crept into the 
details of our present costume, entirely 
superseding the prim tailor-made, which 
was our only wear a few seasons back. 
Pastel-blue serge, which is an artistic 
departure from the old navy colour of that 
ilk, has been very much used for yachting- 
dresses. A particularly pretty model which 
has been worn by the Comtesse Boni de 
Castellane is made with a long tunic, and 
has a white tucked taffetas front, orna- 
mented on either side with narrow black 
braid, and further enhanced by stitchings 
of blue silk and embroidered anchors to 
give the correct nautical finish. The collar 
is of white stitched silk, caught together 
in front with the conventional cravat. A 
striped navy-blue and white jersey material 
composes the yoke and sleeve-cuffs, giving 
the effect of an undervest. 

A pretty little travelling-dress, which 
was made for the wife of a wealthy banker, 
has, among others, been worn by her with 
great effect at a Scotch house-party, and 
is made in the new material called linen 
silk, done in pale green, and with elaborate 
embroideries of white linen thread, both 
of which possess the necessary summer 
virtue of being washable. Another pretty 
outdoor dress of Sévres- blue linen is 
stitched with white, edged with cream 
guipure, and helped out about the bodice 
with stripes of narrow black ribbon velvet, 
the touch of black giving that chic and 
finish which washing dresses stand so 
much in need of as a rule. 

Tailor-made gowns of silk have been 
the result of this season’s hot weather, 
and have been a good deal used by the 
best- dressed Parisienne, particularly at 
race-meetings. Glacé silk is not used, 
but faille, which has a more solid effect. 
A black silk tailor-made, with short jacket 
and delightfully moulded waistcoat in 
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cerise silk and fastened with little gold 
buttons, has been one of the most success- 
ful dresses of the new fashion, and was 
made in Paris for Lady Warwick, who is 
always well to the front of any new 
millinery departure. 

A very successful Highland shooting- 
costume has been made by one of our 
West-End tailors for the Duchess of 
Sutherland. The short coat is of Harris 
home-spun with buck-horn buttons, made 
loose in front and fitting tightly at the 
back. The skirt of the Sutherland tartan 
is cleverly arranged in an elongated version 
of a kilt, and is treated to an elaborate 
sporran and silver kilt-pin, all of which 
gives the costume an exceedingly smart 
effect. Gaiters are worn over the shooting- 
boots, and with the dress has been sent 
up a little turned-back straw made in the 
Sutherland colours, with a couple of flat 
white birds fastening the brim back in 
front. 

It is only in the course of a round of 
country -house visits that one entirely 
realises how absolutely callous to cost has 
become the fashionable woman of to-day, 
where exterior adornment and the crucial 
subject of clothes generally are concerned. 
We have arrived at such skill nowadays in 
the fine art of decoration that even a plain- 
looking woman can fully realise how the 
art of dress, as the modern coutouriére 
understands it, owns the power of trans- 
forming a plain into a passable, a passable 
into a downright pretty person: given 
only a certain expenditure of the indis- 
pensable vile dross and a sufficiency of 
good taste, without which quality even an 
unlimited pin-money allowance falls short 
of its intended success. 

That no one has helped more in the 
evolution of modern woman that the hair- 
dresser is a well-established fact. Some 
cynic has seid that it is easy to look 
beautiful below the neck, which is 
undoubtedly a truism, notwithstanding the 
acidity of the sentiment. We can all, 
however, recognise how much a com- 
pletely perfect coiffure helps a woman to 
her best attainments. It seems a miracle 
that our grandmothers could ever have 
looked pretty, when one considers their 
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tightly drawn, flat, smooth hair, innocent 
of curling-tongs or the “wave” of the 
modern scientist, which elevates woman’s 
crowning glory into a thing of undeni- 
able beauty and becomingness, without 
which her beauty were unadorned indeed. 
The feather, the aigrette, the diamond 
ornament, the pin-curl, are all elements 
in the art of blandishment so exquisitely 
poised and practised by the up-to-date 
hairdresser. It would be nice to own a 
maid who understood to her finger-tips 
the altogether of this gentle art of beauty, 
but the exigencies of income sometimes 
deny us this attendant and most desirable 
slave of the lamp. The qualifications of 
the successful century-end coiffeur consist 
in that he should not only be an expert 
in the art of arranging the chevelure in 
the nicest and most becoming fashion, 
but also that he should be a past master 
in the art of hair-dressing made easy. 
The art of good looks, indeed, largely 
resolves itself nowadays into the accom- 
plishment of smartness, for the ‘‘ beauty 
unadorned” of the poet is more than half 
a forgotten quantity, and she who would 
charm a twentieth-century audience is not 
the drooping girl of ringlets, champagne- 
bottle shoulders, and the downcast air 
which prevailed in the ‘forties. The 
house-wife is, amongst the better classes, 
absolutely a forgotten quantity, or, if 
remembered, it is only with the reverence 
which one owes to a past generation, 
buried tenderly in its appropriate fragrant 
condiments of lavender and sweet-scented 
rosemary. 

Apropos of condiments, and to come 
back with a shock to this practical month 
of the century-end, I am constrained to 
remember what an indispensable part is 
played in our autumn manceuvres of house- 
cleaning, renovation, and furbishing up 
generally by the harmless necessary com- 
bination of elements which we familiarly 
know as Californian Borax—a substance 
which, did we fully understand its uses 
and beauties, would never be absent from 
the toilette table, pantry, kitchen, or 
wash-house of civilised humanity. He, in 
a word, who first discovered borax, found 
that which arrests decay, preserves, 
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cleanses, and elevates everything with 
which it is brought into contact. Even in 
such simple acts as washing vegetables, 
borax has a wonderful power of preserving 
the bright green colour which we admire, 
while assisting other edibles such as rice 
and all cereals boiled with it to tenderness. 
In the present season of game, for which dis- 
pensation the gods be thanked, Californian 
Borax keeps both birds and fish sweet and 
in-good condition. For the face, hair, or 
skin of lovely woman, it is equally an 
effective restorer. In the family medicine- 
chest it plays an invaluable part, and 
those who keep greenhouses, vineries, or 
ferneries will understand how this arch- 
angel of purity stops disease, decay, 
and the ravages of parasites, while even 
the Irish pig, and other live stock which, 
like the Edinburgh Old Town matron, 
are synonyms redolent of uncleanliness, can 
be reduced to a clean and healthy trans- 
migration by the use of this transforming 
magic. In the matter of softening the 


hardest water, borax is invaluable, and as 
much of the powder as will go on a 


shilling will transform the most uncom- 
promising ewerful into a softening skin- 
wash. Its uses are indescribably beneficial 
for the bath, and the much-desired white 
hands of the eternal feminine can be readily 
accomplished by introducing a spoonful 
of Californian Borax into the washing- 
basin. On its uses in the sick-room one 
need not dilate, as they have already been 
so well exemplified in the various prepara- 
tions in which borax is now embodied, 
and which bring it within reach of our 
most familiar daily needs. There is borax 
toilet-soap, boraxiline, saponaceous pow- 
der, a speciality for the breath, teeth, borax 
‘‘soluble” powder, sold in glass jars, an 
application for delicate skins where soap 
is inadmissible, and fifty other specialities 
beside, a list of which will be readily 
supplied to any one who sends a post- 


card to the Californian Borax Company, 
Limited, at 129, High Holborn, in the 
town of London, which let me advise any 
one who can control a halfpenny stamp 
to do without a day’s unnecessary delay. 

Sporting men find themselves better 
placed with partridges even than grouse 
this season, for the cold and wet spring 
choked off a good many of the earlier 
hatchings, and in some parts of Berwick- 
shire many nests were flooded and the 
eggs, of course, destroyed. This applies 
even less to partridges and pheasants, and 
in all parts of the country there is now a 
very fair show of healthy birds in coveys 
of from twelve to sixteen. The pheasants 
come in as usual for a good deal of 
petting, and few are the house-parties 
where bonnes-bouches of raisins are not 
scattered daily by sympathetic young 
women, who make a point of thus pic- 
turesquely and dexterously assisting the 
men of the party towards a satisfactory 
October. 

More women than ever seem to handle 
the gun this year, and there are few houses 
which do not own at least a couple of 
valiant, booted young women, who, like 
Mrs. Micawber of clinging memory, seem 
to find all their joy in stalking birds 
and husbands together. This may seem 
a harsh dictum on some members of one’s 
own delightful sex, but if girls only knew 
how much more alluring they become 
when taken in instalments and inter- 
mittently, they would abandon the quest 
of the golden male, at least, when he 
retires for shelter to the smoking-room, 
and also perhaps allow him an occasional 
breathing interval on the moors or in the 
turnip-furrow. I speak feelingly, for I 
know the modern country-house ; I also 
hope wisely, and give my advice with all 
possible sincerity to the too enterprising 
contingent that now invades every autumn 
house-party more or less. 

















** You are Mr. Snark, I understand ?” I said, somewhat clumsily, J fear. 
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A ROMANTIC COMEDY. 
By J. C. SNAITH. 


Mr. J. C. Snaith, the well-known Author of “ Fierceheart the Soldier,” has chosen 
the stirring times of the Jacobite Rebellion for the mise-en-scene of this story. 


ay 


CHAPTER XxX. 
I SPEAK WITH THE CELEBRATED 
MR. SNARK. 


N arriving at our town residence in 
Bloomsbury it was easy to ascer- 

tain that the family of Long Acre had 
fallen on an evil time. The troops of 
friends that formerly were so willing to 
receive and be received now kept aloof, and 
avoided me in every way possible, as 
though I were a very leper. At first 
I felt disposed to accept this calmly, 
and in an amused but not uncharitable 
spirit. I persuaded myself that I could 
surely dispense with the favour of these 
shallow persons. But one week of it 
corrected this impression. For I soon 
discovered that flattery, admiration, and 
wholesale triumphs in the social sphere 
were indispensable to a life in town. 
Nature, in endowing me with a smile 
that, as young Anthony once remarked, 
was ‘sufficient to sweeten sour cream,” 
and a beauty of person that provoked more 
odes than a _ successful campaign, also 
cursed me with a craving for its appreci- 
ation. Therefore in a day or two, when 
the novelty was outworn, disfavour and 
neglect became terribly irksome to sup- 
port. And however proud-a face I might 
put upon the matter when I went abroad, 
my pain was not thereby made the softer. 
It seems that the story Mad flown across 
the town with the quickness peculiar to a 
scandal, that our family had been so active 


in the cause of the Pretender Charles that 
it had gone the length of harbouring 
rebels at our place in Yorkshire, and had 
even plucked them from the custody of 
the Hanoverian’s troops. Further, it was 
known that the King had refused the 
entrée to my father and myself, and soon 
a sinister rumour crept abroad to the 
effect that the Earl’s name was to be cited 
in the House of Lords, he being guilty of 
a capital offence. Truly I found things in 
London to be dark indeed. It was evident 
from the first that it would be impossible 
to seek in high places for aid for the man 
lying under sentence of death in Newgate. 
It was this ulterior assistance that I had 
relied on wholly, and now for it to be quite 
beyond my reach was a great aggravation to 
my miseries. Shorn of this privilege of the 
powerful, I knew not which way I must turn, 
and in a week or less was at my wits’ end 
for an expedient. At that time my lover had 
only ten days to live, and here was I with 
nothing done. Where were my promises ? 
The agony that was mine during those 
fast-slipping days I do not care to dwell 
on. Every hour that passed was a re- 
proach to my futility. The suspense, the 
misery, the vain repinings as I searched 
for a means and could not find one, while 
the days all too rapidly escaped, fretted 
me almost to the fever-state. By night I 
could not sleep; yet by day I could accom- 
plish nothing. Shunned and scorned by 
all who had the power to help me; 
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fettered by the horrid disabilities of petti- 
coats, and the most sheer ignorance of 
how to achieve so grave and dangerous a 
consummation, there seemed nothing left 
for me to do other than to await, with 
what fortitude I might, the rebel’s awful 
end. But this I could not do. 

To farther aggravate my woes, some 
dear friend of mine contrived that the 
news should be borne to my ears that the 
town was in full possession of the fact that 
I was deeply in love with a certain tattered 
adventurer and rogue lying under sentence 
of death in Newgate, and that I was surely 
sickening with the thoughts of his im- 
pending doom. Although I deeply doubt 
whether this story was actually accepted, 
it was not the less industriously circulated 
because there happened to be a doubt 
about it. I laughed bitterly when I 
reflected how unwittingly near they had 
approached the truth. 

When I rose, weary and unrefreshed, 
one morning, and reflected that there 
were only nine days left, I grew utterly 
desperate. But in the course of that 
night’s intolerable vigil I had conceived 
the semblance of an idea. Therefore, 
while Mrs. Polly.ministered to me, I pro- 
ceeded to. put it into a somewhat more 
palpable shape. 

“Emblem,” says I, “I have been 
wondering lately whether there is a rogue 
in all this city who, if liberally paid for his 
devotion, would render me some honest 
services.” 

** Would not a man of rectitude be able 
to perform these services ?” says she. 

*“That’s the rub, for he would be 
unwilling,” I replied, and when I went a 
point farther and explained the nature of 
them, Mrs. Emblem agreed with this 
opinion. ss 

“Well, your la’ship,” says she, with a 
brave fidelity for which I was truly grateful, 
“if such a one is to be found, you can 
take it that I’ll find him.” 

“Then you are a dear, good soul,” I 
told her warmly, for surely it was encour- 
aging to know that I had one friend in a 
world of enemies. , 

I never inquired too deeply into the 
means that were adopted to procure the 
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services of the celebrated Mr. Snark. 
How Mrs. Polly Emblem came to hear of 
him at all, or in what manner she contrived 
to coax him from his remote and modest 
lodging in the Ratcliff Highway, from 
whence for years he had defied the whole 
of Bow Street to dislodge him, history 
hath not deponed unto this present. Yet 
from the moment the dear, devoted 
Mrs. Polly made that promise to me on 
that morning of culminating miseries, she 
never ceased to strive to make herself the 
equal of her resolution. Some hours later 
she came to me and said— 

“I’ve just heard of the very man, your 
la’ship. He’s not a very religious man, 
your la’ship, but he’s an awful knowing 
one, they say.” 

Thereupon she despatched more than 
one emissary to scour the most question- 
able haunts in London for him, and every 
hour or so the honest creature brought me 
very excellent reports to restore me to a 
cheerful spirit. 

“Mr. Anthony’s as good as delivered,” 
she would say, in the most optimistic 
manner. ‘“‘ I am most positively certain of 
it; yes, I am! I’m told that this Mr. 
Snark ’s a perfect wonder. They say he is 
as clever as the devil, only that he charges 
rather more. But I know it’s not money 
that you will begrudge him !” 

“Rather not,” says I. ‘Let him but 
deliver my dearest Anthony, and I’ll give 
him my estate in Berkshire.” 

I can well recall this celebrated person 
and the mode of his appearance. It was 
somewhat late in the evening of the 
sixteenth of the month that he came in 
great privacy to visit me. He was 
ushered into my boudoir and presented by 
the triumphant Mrs. Polly Emblem. 

“This be the gentleman, your la’ship,” 
says she, while the gentleman in question 
ducked and grinned. 

In the dimness of the lamp I could just 
discern a man, extraordinarily small, 
dressed with a plain respectability, and with 
a pair of eyes set very close, and small and 
hard and twinkling as chips of glass. And 
such was the peril of my state of mind, 
and so precarious was the deed with which 
I was about to charge him, that I was 
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quite rejoiced when I saw that Mr. Snark 
had a face of the most finished and perfect 
villainy. Here was a man that I might 
trust instinctively with any crime. 

At first I was uncertain as to the precise 
fashion of my address, because the affair 
demanded something of delicacy on the 
side of both. But in regard to talk, it was 
plain that I must look for no assistance 
from my visitor, who appeared to be 
of the essence of discretion. Besides, 
he was far too occupied in running his 
eyes about the room, apparently with 
the object of making a complete in- 
ventory of all the articles therein. At last 
i spoke— 

** You are Mr. Snark, I understand ?” I 
said, somewhat clumsily, I fear. 

“Call me plain Snark,” says he, with 
his horrid little eyes glistening at a golden 
candlestick. 

““Well, Mr. Plain Snark,” I nervously 
began, and then stopped and whispered 
urgently to Mrs. Emblem: “ For heaven's 
sake stay here and keep your eye upon 
him! If I were to be left alone with 
him I’m certain that inside twenty 
minutes he would strangle me, pawn the 
furniture, and sell my body to the 
surgeons!” 

The ears of my visitor were so acute, 
it seemed, that they must have caught a 
hint of what I said, for he looked at me 
and remarked with considerable emphasis 
and pride— 

‘‘ Snark mayn’t be a picture- book to 
look at, not a Kneller as it were, but 
he’s a bit ot a hartiss in ’is ’umble way. 
And modest, too, is good old Snark. 
He’d no more use cold cream and 
lavender for to beautify his skin than 
he’d rok a orphing boy.” 

Yet as he spoke his eyes still travelled 
over me and my belongings in a fashion 
that made me wish already that I could 
forget him as one does an evil dream. 
But there was most instant business to 
transact, and to fail to do it now was to 
forfeit the life of one exceeding dear. 
Therefore this thought gave me the 
courage to say— 

“‘T have sent for you, Mr. Snark, in the 
hope that you will undertake a delicate 


matter on my behalf; a most delicate 
matter, I might say.” 

“‘ A reg’lar tantaliser, as it were ?” says 
Nr. Snark. 

“Yes,” says I, “a regular tantaliser, 
Mr. Snark.” 

“‘ Well; now, you know,” says Mr. Snark, 
** Snark ’s blue death on tantalisers—a plain 
job’s not a bit o’ good to Snark. There’s 
lots o’ the perfession can undertake a 
plain job just as well as Snark, and charges 
lesser. But in the higher branches, as 
they says at Bow Street, there’s none like 
good old Snark. Why, that man fair takes 
a pride in the higher branches. Just look 
at the case o’ William Milligan. Talk 
about hartistic! Why, Miss, the case of 
William Milligan was the wonder o’ the 
age.” 

“And, pray, who was William Milli- 
gan ?” I asked in my hasty ignorance. 

“Never heard o’ William Milligan ? 
Stop my vitals, is this England ?” 

And then he turned to Emblem. 

“Now then, Mary Jane, pipe up, just 
for to tell the lady who was William 
Milligan !” 

The luckless Mrs. Polly shook her head, 
turned pale and clutched a chair. 

‘What, never heard o’ William Milli- 
gan?” sayshe. ‘“‘ Come, now, I call that 
good. Strike me purple! you'll tell me 
next that you’ve never heard o’ Peter 
Pearce and Johnny Margitts, and Joe the 
Tinker, and Ridin’ Phipps o’ Finsbury. 
Every mother’s son on ’em in ‘ Newgate 
Calendar,’ wi’ their picters draw’d from the 
life fair, speakin’ natural and all their 
pedigrees beneath. And you never to 
a’ heard of William Milligan ? What, 
never heard o’ Bagshot Bill—old Bully 
William—wot in his prime would stop a 
beautiful fat bishop on the Heath and 
strip him of his duds ?. Why, Snark, you ’re 
learnin’.” 

“Oh, a highwayman, was he ?” said I 
most inadvisedly. 

“‘ Well, Miss,” says he, “1 should rather 
think he were. He was a reg’lar poet at 
it, William was. Not a very big man, 
Miss, William wasn’t, mind you, but, by 
crumbs! see him on his mare wi’ the 
moon arisin’ and a coach a-comin’ down 
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the hill! They can talk about their har- 
tisses and their Shaksperes and their 
Drydens too; but, Miss, that’s what I 
calls a poet and a man. And William were 
that modest, too—not a smell o’ pride 
about him! °Ud take his pot and have 
his jest wi’ me and you, just as if he were 
a common person.” 

“Oh, no; surely not?” says I in an 
earnest accent. 

** Lord, he would, Miss! That’s what’s 
so grand about true greatness. All the real 
Number One men are as mild and silken 
as a clergyman. Perky Niblick treated me 
to a pot o’ porter the day afore he so 
gloriously died. And Jackson, too; look 
at Jackson, the very height of the per- 
fession, but as meek in private as a 
child! Used to bring lollipops for my 
younkers every time he come to sup. But 
to return to Snark. It was that benevo- 
lent individual wot delivered William 
Milligan when they was a-cartin’ him to 
Tyburn Tree. An’ he did it out o’ love 
alone, did excellent old Snark ; never took 
a penny for the delivery o° William, for it’s 
wonderful what tenderness one true hartiss 
has towards a brother.” 

“I’ve always noticed that,” says I; 
“truly a very noble trait.” 

“Now, don’t you talk like that, Miss,” 
says the recipient of this flattery, ‘for 
Snark’s that modest that it makes him 
blush up like a girl.” 

“‘Well, Mr. Snark,” says I, to stay the 
tide of his loquacity and to rid myself of 
the embarrassment of his presence, “‘ please 
let me tell you in as few words as I can 
what I have sent for you to do.” 

It was remarkable to observe the change 
that then came over him. He listened to 
all I said with the most polite attention, 
his small eyes twmkling, and his wicked 
face keen and tense, with a concentrated 
interest. When I had finished he puta 
few sharp questions as to the status of the 
prisoner. 

“Who is this rebel?” he began. ‘ Im- 
portant man at all? Done much? Any 
reppitation? Never know’d at all in the 
Highway or the Lane ?” 

“He is very young at present,” I 
replied; ‘‘ but you will doubtless one 
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day hear of him as Prime Minister of 
England. For he’s a_ wonderful fine 
fellow, and of a very alert intelligence.” 

“‘Hum, on’y a Prime Minister!” says 
Mr. Snark. ‘“ But will they put him in 
the Calendar? ‘And do you think he’s 
worth my time and trouble, Miss ?” 

“Why, my dear man,” says I, “I can 
surely make it worth your time and trouble. 
You have merely to name the sum.” 

Herein it was that I committed an 
unpardonable crime. 

“Pah! and pish!” he cried, and waved 
his hand with magnificent disdain. ‘‘Do 
you suppose that it is your dirty money 
that I’ve come for? It’s not guineas that 
can make a Snark, young lady, nor guineas 
that can command him. There’s on’y one 
Snark as they knows at Bow Street, and 
he’s not the man to interest hisself in 
small fry. His very last deliverance was 
no less than Jimmy Finch. All the world 
has heard o’ Bos-eyed Jimmy, but this 
here rebel man o’ yours has got his name 
to make. An’ Jimmy's was a job an’ all. 
I never seed a cleaner. Four deep o” 
soldiers round the scaffle, an’ a blessed 
barricade. An’ James was prayin’ white 
as cheese, but awful full o’ pluck. An’ 
there there was the topsman a-fingering 
the noose. By gum, Miss, it was beau- 
tiful! And when my boys had done the 
job, you should just a’ heard the crowd 
a- whispering: ‘This is a bit o’ Snark’s. 
work. Marvellous man, old Snark!’ And 
then you comes to Snark, Miss, and says: 
you can make it worth his trouble! Why, 
Snark’s that stiff, Miss, that he wouldn’t 
deliver the King of England if he hadn’t 
the desire.” 

Now it was pretty plain that I had not 
adopted a sufficient humility of tone 
towards the celebrated Mr. Snark. There- 
fore did I speed to change my tactics, and 
now besought his aid with great and 
meek solicitude. This so far succeeded 
that, presently, he unbent sufficiently to: 
say that three hundred pounds would be 
his fee, payable forthwith. This latter 
clause was something of a shock. To 
trust persons of his kidney with their pay 
before they earn it is generally fatal to 
their promises. Yet Mr. Snark’s high 
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reputation had made him in every way so 
jealous of it, and so sensitive to any slight 
upon his pride, that it was impossible to 
demur to his demand and yet keep him in 
an accommodating humour. Therefore, 
with a sinking heart did I conclude the 
bargain, and repose my faith in that 
incalculable Providence that presides over 
all natural affairs. So soon as the money 
was jingling in his hands, he prepared to 
take his leave. 

“Thank ye, Miss,” says he; “but 
don’t forget that Snark conducts this 
matter at a sacrifice. He likes your solid, 
hearty buxom face, which is the reason 
for his kindness. For it’s Snark’s opinion 
that this young rebel man o’ yours is on’y 
a beginner, and that his picter won’t be 
put into the Calendar. But let me see, 
now. The execution is fixed up for 
the twenty-sixth at ten o’clock in the 
morning. Well, that’ll suit Snark hand- 
somely. An’ I daresay it’ll be a pretty 
fashionable thing. Shall you be present, 
Miss ?” 

“Yes,” says I, “I have engaged the 
second floor of No. 14 in the square.” 

“No. 14, is it ?” says he, with so acute 
a promptness that it was a proof that he 
was competent in all the details of his 
trade. ‘“‘No. 14—why, that’s a Provi- 
dence! Its passage goes through to 
Piper’s Alley. Nowif you take my advice, 
Miss, you ’ll have the best horse in London 
waiting there at ten o'clock in Piper’s 
Alley. You can leave the rest to Snark, 
Miss.” 

‘Will you engage the Dover boat ?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” says he, “that’s all in the three 
hundred, and the blessed crew that’s 
a-going to sail it. An’ there’s no need 
to look so white about it either. Your 
rebel’s just as good as saved. It’s mere 
nut-cracking to old Snark. He’s effected 
twenty-nine deliverances in all parts 0’ 
the world.” 

“But pray don’t forget, Sir,” says I 
anxiously, ‘‘ that he is sure to be guarded 
dreadful strong. The Government con- 
sider him as highly dangerous, and they 
know that he hath some _ influential 
friends.” 


“Well, I reckon, Miss,” says he, “ that 
they’ll want three full regiments o’ the 
line to keep him clear o’ Snark.” 

A short time afterwards my whimsical 
visitor took his leave. When he had gone, 
my meditations were remarkable. It was 
impossible to place an absolute reliance 
in this ingenious person, yet none the less 
his character and appearance had inspired 
me with confidence enough to repose 
some hope in his professions. And 
verily, for better or for worse, the die 
was cast, and if at the last this Mr. Snark 
should leave me in the lurch, the rebel 
would inevitably perish. This was the 
only source that I might look to for his 
merciful deliverance. Every other door 
was resolutely shut. 

It was quite a painful thing to observe the 
cheerfulness that possessed poor Mrs. 
Polly. From this time until the execution 
day she was never tired of informing me 
of her firm conviction that dear, kind Mr. 
Snark would not fail us, and that sweet 
young Mr. Anthony was as good as free. 
But it was absurd to see the creature’s red 
and swollen eyes, which her invincible 
smiling altogether failed to hide. And 
presently this parody of courage grew so 
intolerable to my nerves that, even allow- 
ing for the tenderness of her intentions, I 
was fain to cry out upon her for a cheat, 
and recommended her to desist from these 
malpractices. 

This was a time, indeed, which I hope 
Heaven in its mercy will not again inflict 
upon me. What I endured would, I can 
assert, have wrecked a woman of less fibre 
and tenacity. Nearly all my thoughts were 
centred in the cell of the condemned; 
and at least their concentration spared 
them something of the bitterness of 
another matter, which must otherwise 
have keenly hurt them—I mean the cruel 
behaviour of the world in which I dwelt. 
No equipages drove up to our house in 
Bloomsbury. No chairmen laid their 
burdens down before our doors. If I 
took a short excursion in the park, the 
most intimate of my acquaintances either 
saw me not, or, seeing me, bowed stiffly 
and passed on in a studied silence. In 
particular my kind women friends appeared 








to derive a sincere happiness from what 
they were pleased to call my downfall. 
The scornful gladness of their looks was 
wonderful, and yet also terrible; for alas! 
what could be the condition of the stony 
hearts from which they did proceed ? 
Then it was that I remembered how short 
a time ago I was one of these con- 
temptibles. 

“Emblem,” says I, on the execution 
eve, with hope born apparently of misery’s 
excesses, “I have done with town and 
the Court, and all this ridiculous world of 
fashion. They are very barbarous affairs ! 
When I wed my Anthony, I will be the 
pattern of an attentive spouse. I will be 
his cheerful slave and his most devoted 
friend. But I’ll not forego ambition 
neither. I will train and educate him 
until he doth become a veritable power in 
the realm. For I mean to be the wife of 
my Lord Secretary Dare; and then, my 
Emblem, I’ll turn all these dear women 
friends of mine just green with jealousy. 
Yet, in my pride, I will not trample on 
them as they trample now on me, but will 
deal with’em graciously, and ask’em to 
my routs among the ambassadors and 
potentates, and prove thereby that I am 
not a cherisher of malice, but a creature 
of a gentler temper than themselves.” 

Yet here, having indulged these harm- 
less speculations to the full, I recalled 
with terror the most horrid condition of 
my case. What would the morrow bring ? 
Death, perhaps, and the shattering of my 
hopes. But these cold forebodings I 
determined to avoid, and contrived to do 
so in a measure, for a new matter had 
come lately to my ears which wooed my 
mind a little from its dark premonitions. 
The fact that I had been a supreme 
favourite, and a trifle arrogant, perhaps, 
in the hour of my pride, had caused the 
whole town to exult at my disfavour. The 
cause of that disfavour was well known to 
be rooted in my behaviour towards the 
desperate rebel whom on the morrow the 
King was going to hang. And it was 
further argued that his death of shame 
would aggravate my humiliation. 

Judge, then, of the sensation that was 
created when it was positively known that 
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I had engaged the largest and most 
adjacent window in the square that I 
might be present at the execution! Yea, 
and in the desperation of the hour I even 
went a point further. I issued invitations 
to as many of my friends as the window 
would accommodate to come and share 
the gruesome sight with me. This was a 
very thunderbolt. And though they said 
among themselves: ‘“‘The brazenness of 
Lady Bab really is incredible,” they were 
quite unable to resist the fascination and 
delightfulness of the whole affair. There- 
fore they accepted with alacrity. And 
though I knew this to be by far the 
boldest stroke I had ever played, not for 
an instant did I falter, nor doubt my native 
resolution. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
I COME TO TYBURN TREE. 
“* Seven of the clock, your la’ship!” 

I opened my heavy eyes, saw Emblem’s 
pale face, then shuddered. 

“‘ Hope you’ve slept well,” says the maid 
in a way that told me that, whatever I had 
done, she certainly had not. 

“Remarkably,” says I, determined to 
practise for the terrible exhibition of 
fortitude that I must display. “If all 
those dear friends of mine have slept as 
properly, they will need to have less 
powder on than usual. And now, my 
Emblem,” says I, taking the cup of 
chocolate from her, “‘ mind that you dress 
me to the utmost of your art. Not a 
stitch must be out of place. My head- 
dress must be a marvel of perfection, and 
put ’em in a towering rage. And I'll 
wear the plum-coloured taffety, faced with 
pink. Orstay, I’ll have a more sanguine 
colour ; I think it should well consort with 
an interesting paleness.” 

“You have a black velvet that will do 
beautifully, my lady. Yet you do not wish 
to wear a mourning air?” 

“‘No, girl,” says I, ‘‘ anything save that. 
Pale, but spirited, you know, as one who 
confronts adversity, yet sets her foot upon 
it. For to-day, if all things fail, I am 
persuaded that I'll receive my enemies and 
outface them every one.” 
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{ was robed, therefore, with much care, 
and it pleased me, and also braced my 
resolution up, to know that my personal 
charms could not have been displayed to 
more delicate advantage. I knew that to 
meet the fierce eyes of my enemies would 
be the severest ordeal that I had under- 
gone; and yet I did not shrink, but 
rejoiced rather in the self-elected task. 
They would expect to see me spiritless 
and crushed with woe, for they were not 
aware that I meant to show them what a 
fortitude was mine. None the less, the 
time that intervened between now and the 
coming of the coach that was to bear me 
to the final scene of all was passed in 
morbidity and wretchedness. For several 
days I had sent letters of vague comfort 
and encouragement to young Anthony, 
yet the Governor of Newgate refused to 
allow them to be delivered, and had sent 
them back again. And now at the last, 
as the rebel must be ignorant of the 
efforts I was making, I became haunted 
with the fear that he might have made an 
attempt upon his life, for I was certain 
that, to a person of his high temper, any 
death was preferable to the one he was 
doomed to undergo. And then there was 
the sincerity of Mr. Snark, whose possi- 
bilities were ever present and harrowing 
my thoughts. Ten minutes before the 
coach arrived I wrung my hands and cried 
to the already weeping Mrs. Polly— 

“T know for certain that that horrid 
little man will fail me. He’s got my 
money, and therefore all he does desire. 
Oh, why did I give it him! Surely 
I might have known that he’d undo 
me!” 

“Oh, no, I’m sure he won’t!” says 
poor Emblem, breaking out in sobs. “I 
am sure he is a good man, and an honest. 
I would trust that man under any circum- 
stances.” 

“Do you really think so?” cries I, 
clinging to the weakest straw. 

“Yes,” wept Emblem more bitterly than 
ever, “I am sure Mr. Snark is a good and 
honest man.” 

Very soon the coach was at the door. 
Even this was a relief, for activity took 
some of the tension from our minds, and 


now the very imminence of the thing 
numbed their aches in some degree. I 
paid not the slightest heed to the way we 
went, or to the appearance of the streets, 
my senses all being deadened with their 
gloominess. Presently the jolting of the 
coach grew less, the horses reduced their 
pace, and the low murmur of the mob 
uprose. My voice shook pitifully when I 
said to Emblem, who would insist on 
accompanying me’ through everything— 

“ Are we in good time ?” 

“‘ The cart is not due for nearly an hour 
yet,” she answered. 

To avoid the press the coachman turned 
his horses into an unfrequented by-street, 
and shortly afterwards brought them to a 
stand before a door in a row of dismal- 
looking houses. I sprang out lighfly and 
unconcernedly, not without a signal effort, 
though, but above all things I was resolved 
not to give one sign of weakness to the 
world. It annoyed and somewhat dis- 
concerted me to find that a small company 
of the vulgar curious was ‘collected about 
the coach, and more particularly when a 
fat and dirty-aproned housewife nudged 
a neighbour and exclaimed, with out- 
stretched finger pointed straight at me, 
“That’s her! That’s her ladyship! 
’Aven’t she got a face!” 

As I was passing through the throng a 
groom came up the street riding a sorrel 
mare. This was cheering in a measure, as 
it told me that tnus far all arrangements 
were being religiously observed. J! ut 
immediately the door was opened and 
then closed upon my entrance, and I 
found myself standing with Emblem, 
excluded from the crowd in the dark 
kitchen of the house. I was suddenly 
aroused by a highly propitious circum- 
stance. I was surprised to find at my side 
a little, very villainous -looking person 
dressed in the decent plain suit of an 
attorney, with a remarkable clean cravat 
and a neat tie-wig, that somewhat softened 
his extremely wicked countenance. But 
at his first word, that came from behind 
his hand in a wheezing whisper, I felt my: 
blood move quicker, for to my joy I 
identified him as the celebrated Mr. 
Snark. 
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** How d’ye do, Miss! Pretty bobbish, 
are ye?” he said in my ear. ‘Pretty spry 
upon the perch, eh? And I say, Miss, 
there’s a wonderful sweet set of parsons, 
clergymen, and etcetera assembled in the 
front. A wonderful sweet set, Miss, wiv 
plenty o’ good old ale and stingo in ’em ; 
and on’y a hundred sojers on duty too. 
And who do you think’s the Chapling, 
Miss? Why, the Reverend Willum 
Vickerstaff, the drunkenest old crimp wot 
ever sat in church. By thunder, Missy, I 
fair envies you, I does, a-sittin’ at that 
window a-lookin’ at the musick. I wouldn’t 
give fourpence for them redcoats. For I 
tell you, Missy, old Snark’s a-going to do 
the thing in style, not a-going to spare a 
farden of expense, for when Snark does a 
thing he does it gaudy. By gum, won’t 
them blessed traps at Bow Street just open 
their eyes!” 

At that moment I think I could have 
taken this outrageous little villain in my 
arms and incontinently hugged him. 
Instead, however, I fervently apostro- 
phised him. 

“‘God requite you, Mr. Snark,” I cried, 
“for a good man and a true.” 

I pressed him to accept a purse of fifty 
guineas over and above the sum agreed 
upon. 

**No, not a blessed head,” he replied. 
‘“‘ Snark’s not a dirty screw, but a man 0’ 
fambly and a proper hartiss at his work. 
Takes a fair pride in it, he does, which is 
the reason why his reppitation seizes all 
Bow Street by the belly.” 

Upon this the worthy creature con- 
ducted me up the gloomy stairs to the 
window that commanded the execution 
ground. The sight that then confronted 
me I have often met again in dreams. 
The immediate look of it was enough to 
produce a cold sweat on my brow. The 
whole of England seemed already collected 
in that square. Tier upon tier, multitude 
on multitude, were swaying, elbowing, and 
jostling below, marvellously cheerful but 
awfully intent. The tall, gaunt scaffold 
raised upon a platform in their midst, 
with a treble file of bright-armed and red- 
coated soldiers standing round it, was a 
very lodestone that drew every face thereto. 
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The blood went slow within me as I 
gazed at this fretful mass, whose heavy 
buzz of talk was at intervals succeeded 
by the brisk roaring of a pot-house song. 
The cold, grey winter morning appeared 
a proper background for this sordid scene, 
I thought, while the high dun-coloured 
houses that reared themselves on every 
side, quick with their throngs of eager 
witnesses, seemed quite in harmony with 
the horrid gloom of the tragedy so soon 
to be enacted. 

I was still in excellent good time. The 
condemned man was not due for a full 
half-hour yet. My invited guests were 
beginning to arrive, however, but every- 
thing had been ordered excellently well. 
The room was large enough to accommo- 
date two windows, and these had been 
removed, and several rows of chairs had 
been placed behind their apertures, and 
so skilfully arranged that twenty persons. 
could be gratified with a view. 

The first of my kind friends to appear 
was a certain Mrs. Jennings, an obese and 
comfortable person, with a perfect con- 
fidence in, and admiration for, herself. 
This was not assumption either, seeing 
that she had snared four different coronets 
for a corresponding number of her female 
progeny. She brought her husband too ; 
a quite tame creature, whom she led about 
to routs and parties and called “ Dear 
Harry” in a simpering, caressing manner. 
“‘ Dear Harry’s” conversation was limited 
to “’Pon my soul!” and it was his 
pleasure to retire to a corner early, 
and sit bolt upright on the extreme 
edge of his chair. And I think I found 
him to be the most fascinating being 
that I ever met, for I would gaze at him a 
desperate length of time, since it really 
seemed a miracle how such a large amount 
of man could be possibly supported by 
such a small amount of chair. This pair 
were pretty soon augmented by a parcel 
of the high grandees. The incomparable 
Countess of Pushington minced in, a 
perfect phenomenon of youth, considering 
that she brought the youngest daughter of 
her second marriage with her—my Lady 
Crabstock Parker, who, to do her justice, 
looked really very little older than her 
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adorable mamma. Mrs. Laura Wigging 
came, of course; a very whimsical, amusing 
mixture of Christianity and criticism. She 
was most desirous to drop a prayer-book, 
which she had brought for the purpose, 
from the window into the cart as it passed 
by. She thought it might shed a little light 
on the dark way that the dear criminal had 
totread. The Duchess of Rabies was truly 
condescending and most affable. The 
men who accompanied this galaxy of 
talent, beauty, and good - nature betrayed 
almost immediately, I regret to say, the 
exceeding masculinity of their minds. 
They began at once to lay and to take 
bets regarding the number of kicks the 
sufferer would make at space before he 
perished. 

However, the mere presence of these 
enemies proved a tonic to my nerves. 
Having to play a part before those I de- 
spised, and to combat their hostility, I was 
thereby enabled to forget in some degree 
the peculiar horror of my situation. Before 
ten o’clock the full number of guests were 
present, seventeen in all, and I could feel 
instinctively the zest with which they noted 
and minutely analysed my most trivial 
actions. They used a certain tone of 
sympathetic consideration towards me, 
which in itself was- irony, and carefully 
refrained from saying a harsh or unkind 
thing of the rebel, as if to show that they 
were fully acquainted with my exceeding 
tenderness towards him, and that their 
native delicacy would not permit them to 
distress it. They agreed with the sweetest 
unanimity that he must be a charming 
person. Yet it should be recorded to my 
eternal praise, I think, and as an instance of 
the mind’s strength conquering the weakness 
of the heart, that I received all these covert 
taunts without one betrayal of my secret 
rage. I laughed and jested with the men, 
and caressed all these dear women with 
my prettiest phrases. I do not think there 
was a solitary person present who could 
have divined that my very heart was burst- 
ing with a suppressed agony of terror. 
‘Snark might be as faithful as the day, all 
things might be ordered perfectly, and 
there be no ground for fear whatever ; but I 
could not divest my mind of the knowledge 
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that tens of thousands were assembled 
roaring and surging down below, and 
packed as thick as summer flies in a rotten 
carcase. I could not expel the grim image 
of the scaffold from my eyes, the densely 
populated windows, the strained awaiting 
eagerness of the mob; nor could I fail to 
hear all the sounds of portent ; the deliber- 
ate slow tolling of the passing bell of an 
adjacent church, the striking of the hour 
of ten, and directly afterwards the new 
commotion that went up as the tidings 
travelled in a murmur from mouth to 
mouth the whole length of the multitude, 
“It’s coming!” 

“Do they mean the cart, my dear?” 
one dear creature inquired innocently 
of me. 

“* Yes,” says I with animation, “‘ my 
dear Duchess, I really believe they do. 
We are coming to the fun now, are we 
not? ’Twill be highly entertaining pre- 
sently.” 

The Duchess’s eyes burned in her head 


. to discover a flaw in the utter nonchalance 


of my demeanour, but grievous was her 
disappointment. My bold look fairly 
challenged her to find one, and I think I 
can safely say that not the Duchess alone, 
but this whole assembly of dear friends, 
was chagrined that I had not the con- 
sideration to regale it with my pain. The 
gruesome vehicle was already close at 
hand. It was coming at a foot-pace down 
the Uxbridge Road, and the throng parted 
readily before it to let it pass. Conversa- 
tion ceased now, and we took our seats at 
the windows. And I think it was well for 
me that this new diversion held the 
attention of my friends, for I doubt 
whether, with my lover before my eyes, 
I could have kept up the bitter farce. 
Certainly, no sooner did I behold the 
slow-coming vehicle, with its pale young 
occupant, and the procession of prison 
officers, soldiers, the Chaplain, and the 
executioner, than I had to stifle an in- 
voluntary cry that sprang into my throat, 
and for support was compelled to cling 
an instant to the window-sill in front. 
Even as the cart appeared, a tentative 
beam of the wintry sun struggled into the 
cold grey morning. Its effect was very 
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weird and strange upon that great com- 
pany of expectant, upturned faces, gazing 
with a kind of rapt horror at the poor 
young creature who was to die. 

The rebel and his escort were now quite 
near, and I could see the full disposition 
of his features very plain. I looked down 
upon him from my vantage involuntarily 
almost, and raked his face again and again 
with my eyes to discover one flaw in the 
perfect demeanour of my hero. And 
somehow as I looked I felt the vain 
pride rise in my heart, for a king could 
not have gone forth to his doom with 
more propriety. There was no hint of 
bravado in his bearing, but his head was 
carried nobly, without undue defiance and 
without undue humility; his mouth was 
resolute, and his eyes alert and clear. In 
all my life I never saw a man look so firm, 
so spirited, so proud. 

As he approached more nearly I dis- 
cerned a look of expectation and inquiry 
on his facepy and his eyes scanned the 
houses and the mob searchingly and 
quickly as though they fervently desired 
the sight of someone whom they could 
not see. Indeed, to me these questioning 
glances grew painfully apparent, until I 
remembered suddenly the person who had 
inspired them, whereon a strange mad 
happiness trembled in my blood. *Twas 
then I forgot the world entirely—yea, even 
its uncharity, my sneering and rejoicing 
enemies, and the grievous comedy that 
I was condemned to play. I became 
oblivious to everything but the pitiless 
fact that the one man in the world was 
proceeding with noble simplicity and 
patience to his doom, and that I was the 
one of all those thousands there assembled 
that he craved to see. 

In an instant I jumped up and leant as 
far out of the window as I could, waving 
my handkerchief most wildly several times, 
and then cried out at the very topmost of 
my voice— 

“I am here, child! Here I am! 
be with you, lad! God bless you!” 

Such a singular stillness had taken the 
curious multitude at the apparition of the 
cart that my tones rang out clearly as a 
bell, and by the startled movement of 
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a thousand heads, were heard, indeed, by 
all in the vicinity. And, among others, 
the poor rebel heard, and swiftly looking 
up, he saw my outstretched form and my 
handkerchief still fluttering. Thereupon 
the blood painted his white cheeks most 
eloquent in crimson; his face spread out 
in fine animated sparkles, and he plucked 
off his hat and waved it in reply. Almost 
immediately thereafter the cart was stopped 
and placed carefully into its position under 
the noose that dangled from the beam; 
the soldiers closed up, promptly cleared 
a convenient space, and stood in a ring 
with bayonets drawn, while the Sheriff, 
the Chaplain, the Governor of Newgate, 
and various high dignitaries took up their 
stations on the scaffold. *Twas astonish- 
ing the brisk precision with which every- 
thing was done. Before I could grasp the 
idea that the condemned was actually at 
the point of death, the executioner was 
standing with one foot on the scaffold and 
another in the cart, tying the criminal’s 
hands behind him. At the same moment 
the Chaplain produced a greasy, black- 
backed tome, and began to mumble 
indistinctly the service for the dead. The 
whole matter was so fascinating that I 
could not pluck my eyes from the scene, 
and though I had a certain dim idea that 
some strange, vague power was about to 
intervene, for my life I could not have told 
just then what it was to be; nay, and 
should not have greatly felt the loss of it 
until the bloody drama had been played. 
All this time the mob below had been 
striving towards the scaffold, only to be 
forced back by the vigorous. measures of 
the guard of soldiers. This, however, was 
no more than the natural eagerness of a 
crowd to procure a fuller view, and was per- 
fectly appropriate and good-humoured on 
the side of both. But as soon as the 
executioner had confined his victim’s 
wrists, and was engaged in opening his 
shirt that he might adjust the rope around 
his throat, one portion of the mob quite 
adjacent to the scaffold grew suddenly 
obstreperous ; sticks went up, and shouts 
arose. Thereupon the Sheriff and the 


officials of the prison situate upon the 
platform began to behave in a most 
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excited fashion, dancing and throwing 
their arms about and crying orders to the 
guard, whilst for the nonce the executioner 
suspended his employ. In an instant the 
mob began to violently surge, oaths were 
screamed, and staves began to crack and 
to descend. Down went a redcoat, and 
then another; thereupon the fight grew 
general all about the cart, but it soon 
became apparent that not only were the 
troops outnumbered, but that they were so 
confined and encumbered by the press 
that their heavy weapons would assist 
them little, as they could not force them 
into a position to be of service. And in 
very conscience the riot had started with 
rare decision and effect. A solid phalanx 


of lusty, well - primed rogues had 
been concentrated all at one _ point 
by their clever general, and _ the 


promptitude with which they did their 
business really was surprising. Crack, 
crack ! smacked the cudgels, loud howled 
the mob, and down went the soldiers of 
the King. Inside a minute the ring was 
completely broken up, and the rioters had 
assumed entire control of the scaffold and 
the cart, while the guard was so hope- 
lessly disordered that their coats of red 
appeared in twenty isolated places among 
a throng, which, to do it justice, certainly 
did its best to restrict them in every way 
it could. Its sympathies, as usual, were 
by no means on the side of the law. 
Pretty soon, half-a-dozen rioters were 
mishandling the cart and freeing its 
pinioned occupant. One cut the cords 
that bound him, a second pressed a stave 
into his liberated -fist, a third engaged in 
a hand-to-hand encounter with the exe- 
cutioner; a fourth struck at the Sheriff, 
who was highly valiant and active for an 
alderman, missed him and hit the inoffen- 
sive Chaplain, and “tapped the claret” 
of the reverend gentleman, whose bottle- 
nose must have been really very difficult to 
avoid. Twas quite exhilarating to witness 
the glorious conduct of it all. Everything 
seemed to be performed like clockwork, and 
with incredible brutality and zest. Had I 
been unable to realise the exceeding 
brilliancy of the tactics that were adopted 
throughout the whole affair, certain 
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observations of the presiding genius must 
have made me do so. For to round and 
finish the matter in a consummate way, no 
sooner had the fight begun than I be- 
came conscious that Mr. Snark had cleft 
through the throng of fashionables 
about me, and was standing at my side 
emitting a stream of counsel, criticism, 
and encouragement. 

“Got ’em on a hook!” he cried. 
“That ’s it, Parker, hit! Give ’em pepper! 
Hit that fat hulk of a Sheriff over the hat ! 
Very nice indeed ! ” 

Mr. Snark rubbed his hands with satis- 
faction. Meantime, down below the in- 
evitable consequence had followed the 
flowing blood and the free exchange of 
blows. The guard had entirely lost con- 
trol of the crowd collected about the 
scaffold, which immediately seized its 
opportunity of getting even with the law. 
Not ‘only did it offer the rebel and his 
escort every facility to escape, but was at 
equal pains to impede the soldiers, the 
Sheriff, and the officials of the jail in their 
effort to arrest the condemned man’s 
flight. And this they succeeded very well 
in doing. A bodyguard of hard-hitting 
rogues formed about the rescued rebel and 
hurried him at a double through the 
friendly mob, that gave way right gallantly 
before them. 

It made me almost wild with joy to 
behold my young lover and his company 
of sturdy dogs cleave through the kind- 
intentioned press till they came in safety 
to the door of the very house in which I 
was. At the moment that he approached 
the threshold, I wheeled about, and almost 
overturned a lord as I ran from the 
chamber and darted down the stairs. His 
liberators, faithful to the implicit instruc- 
tions of Mr. Snark, had already got him 
in the house. 

There was a great press of people on 
his heels pouring in through the open door 
as I came down the stairs. However, I 
was able to breast my progress through 
the throng, and fervently clasp my intrepid 
lover’s hand. 

“ Quick! quick!” I whispered. ‘“ Do 
not dally. Get through to the back. A 
horse awaits you. Do not draw rein till 
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you are at the White Hart, Dover. Here’s 
a purse to meet your needs; and here is 
Mr. Snark. Heed every word of his 
instructions. Good-bye lad, and God go 
with you!” 

Straightway Mr. Snark stepped forth and 
led his charge to where the horse awaited 
him, whilst as he did so he threw a cloak 
about his shoulders and poured a volume 
of instructions into his receptiveear. And 
with such alacrity was the whole affair 
accomplished that the soldiers were yet 
wrestling with the mob, and I had 
barely time to reascend the stairs and 
withdraw with divers of my friends to 
an adjacent chamber, which commanded 
a view of Piper’s Alley instead of Tyburn 
Tree, ere the rebel was on his horse, and 
fleeing through London for his life. It 
seemed that there was also a second horse 
in readiness, and he who mounted it was 
no less a person than the celebrated Mr. 
Snark. "Twas he that accompanied my 
dearest Anthony. 

“‘There he goes!” cries I to my dear 
friend Hilda Flummery, as the sorrels’ 
hoofs rang out upon the stones. 
goes my future husband! He’ll be in 
France before to-morrow.” 

“Your future what, dear Bab?” cries 
she. 

““My future husband, dear,” says I 
demurely. 

All who heard shook their heads, of 
course, or smiled broadly at the jest, that 
they chose to call it. But they were not 
aware that I had made my mind up on 
this point, and I have writ a little epilogue 
to this strange memoir of my wooing to 
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prove to those who may not know how 
formidable I do become when I make my 
mind up on any point soever. 





EPILOGUE. 
If one only have beauty, wealth, station, 
and understanding, and withal a general 
air of triumph, all things are possible. 
Kings are really very reasonable persons, 
and Governments — well, Governments 
have been known to be amenable if 
handled with discretion. I am spurred 
to these wise remarks by the singular 
nature of my case, for on July 2, 1747, I 
was wedded to my Anthony at the Church 
of St. Sepulchre, in the City of London. 
No fewer than five members of the Privy 
Council embellished that ceremony with 
their presence, one of whom was there to 
represent his Most Gracious Majesty the 
King. Now at that time the family swore 
upon their souls that they would not forgive 
me for it; but it is here my privilege to 
place on record that they have done so 
very handsomely, for, under my tuition, I 
make bold to say that my dearest Anthony 
has become the brightest ornament that 
our house has known. His excellent good 
wit, and the brightness of his natural parts, 
have won for him a place in the history of 
this realm, as from the first I had pre- 
dicted. But doubtless he is better known 
to you and to the world as the celebrated 
Duke of B » @ man of conspicuous 
talents and princely virtues; perfect 





father, devoted husband, wise councillor, 
and the faithful servant of a country that 
once condemned him to be hanged. 











HE problem of 
swimming 

across a stream with- 
out wetting your 
clothes has been solved 
by two Austrians, Ritt- 
meister Eugene Baron 
Forgatsch and Herr 
Hans Angeli, the latter 
of whom is shown in 
the act. The pair swam 
down the Danube last 
year from Vienna to 
Presburg(in Hungary), 
a distance of thirty- 
eight miles, in seven 





hours, unattended by 
a boat and without 
any food or drink on 
their watery way. They wrapped their 
clothes up in Angeli’s patent waterproof. 


One of the most remarkable trumpets 
in existence is the famous instrument on 
which Trumpet - Major H. Joy, Staff 
Trumpeter to the Earl of Lucan, sounded 
the order for “gallop” and “ charge” 








Photo. by Schistal, Vienna. 


HOW TO SWIM AND KEEP YOUR CLOTHES DRY. 


which dashed the Light Brigade to its 
brilliant doom on Oct. 25, 1854. The 
17th Lancers, to whom Joy belonged, 
wished to give him a silver trumpet for 
this brass one, which had sounded the 
death-note ; but Joy stuck to his brass. 
The 17th again made a bold bid to possess 
it when it came into the auction-room on 


THE TRUMPET WHICH SOUNDED THE CHARGE AT BALACLAVA. 

























































A HORSE WITH A MIGHTY MANE. 


March 31, 1898, but they were out - bid 
by Mr. T. G. Middlebrook, who actually 
paid 750 guineas for it. 


A horse is precisely like a man in its 
necessity for having its hair cut. Or vice- 
versa, if man were 
naked he would soon 
be as hairy as a horse. 
Here is a horse who 
has not been to the 
barber for some years, 
with the result you see. 
His name is Linus II., 
and he belongs to Mr. 
James K. Rutherford, 
of Waddington, New 
York, whoexhibits him 
as a curiosity. When 
he is not displaying his 
locks—and not being 
a Paderewski, it is un- 
necessary for him to 
do so always—he gets 
his mane braided and 
done up in tags which 
are ranged on each 
side — just like a 
woman’s. Indeed, his 
hair is almost as fine 
as a woman’s. As 
shown in the picture 


The other animals 
on this page are, of 
course, meant spe- 
cially by Nature to be 
barbered. The curious 
part about these three 
lambs is not their 
wool, but their usurp- 
ing the place of the 
horse for draft pur- 
poses. The team is 
driven by little Miss 
Rackliffe, of Carenna, 
Maine. The two pole 
lambs are twins, two 
years old, and weigh- 
ing 190 lb. and 193 Ib. 
respectively. The 


leading lamb is a black little chap of 144 lb. 
They began to be trained when they 
were three months old, and are named 
Shabby, Shoddy, and Shady. 
go at the rate of five miles an hour and 
as much as seventeen miles at a time. 


They can 














he has only one 
braid undone on the 
left side. 


A LITTLE GIRL WHO DRIVES A TEAM OF LAMBS. 

















T is almost impossible to discover the 
precise moment when the halo of 
romance begins to shimmer round a hero’s 
brow. The contemporaries of the hero i 
posse rarely recognise in him any elements 
of the possibly heroic. George IV. died in 
1830, and there seems to be at the present 
moment a certain tendency to clothe his 
memory with fantastic, not to sayromantic, 
attributes. Florizel’s Folly (Chatto and 
Windus) will do much to nip that ten- 
dency in the bud. The book deals chiefly 
with the Pavilion at Brighton, and of the 
things which the fourth and last of the 
Georges saw fit to do therein. The story 
that Mr. Ashton tells is a sordid story of 
trickery and fraud—trickery to a father, 
fraud on the grateful Commons, with 
intervals of detestable double-dealing with 
women. Though the locale of the Prince’s 
amusements is confined to Brighton, there 
is sufficient, one would think, in this 
charming little volume to prevent future 
generations from conferring on Prince 
“Florizel” of Brighton any of the 
attributes of Prince Florizel of Bohemia. 
Stevenson would be powerless with that 
Prince of Wales who afterwards defended 
the Faith as George IV. 


A year or two ago a Chinese author was 
sentenced to two hundred years’ imprison- 
ment for libelling the memory of an 


Emperor who had been dead six hundred 
years. Mr. Ashton may congratulate him- 
self that he is not a resident in the Flowery 
Land. For as the monarch whom he 
describes rather than attacks has only 
beer dead sixty-nine years, our author's 
term of imprisonment would probably run 
into four figures. It must be rather 
difficult for Chinese literary men to obtain 
executors and assigns. However, Mr. 
Ashton, secure from State prosecution, has 
culled a very interesting story from the 
Brighthelmstone Intelligence, the Sussex 
Weekly Advertiser, and other contemporary 
prints; this story he has embellished with 
a delightful etching of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
after Cosway, and some very trenchant 
caricatures of the time. 


It is unusual to come across a book 
dealing with George IV. in which there is 
no mention of Beau Brummel. But, 
stripped of the Beau’s friendship, there is 
little left to the. credit of “‘ the First Gentle- 
man of Europe.” Of any single symptom 
of decent character we find no trace. The 
leading men of pleasure in history have 
been accredited with a pretty wit. Even 
in this the fourth George failed, unless 
we can see humour in a punning speech 
which he delivered at a cricket-match. 
It is hard to lay down the law with 
regard to humour. What suits one man 
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does not of necessity suit another; but 
who wants fifteen - minute speeches at 
any cricket-match ? 


Dr. Nikola is to Mr. Guy Boothby what 
Mr. S. Holmes was to Dr. Doyle—a gold 
mine. The Sherlock lode proved, how- 
ever, to be the richer of the two. For 
some time its dividends were enormous. 
Then the reef apparently came to an end, 
for directly Dr. Conan Doyle foresaw that 
the auriferous vein was in danger of 
“‘petering out,” the undertaking was 
wound up. Unhappily, Mr. Boothby has 
adopted a different course. It cannot 
be suggested that Dr. Nikola has ever 
possessed one tenth of the personal 
fascination of Sherlock Holmes. Still, 
there is no reason why his further 
advertures should not make a readable 
book. But in Zhe Experiment of Dr. 
Nikola (published by Hodder and 
Stoughton) Mr. Boothby has written the 
book without going to any considerable 
pains to invent the adventures. One has 
a certain amount of sympathy with an 
author who has created a monster, from 
whom, like Frankenstein, he is unable to 
escape. But Mr. Boothby is too clever 
a writer to become a perpetual Boswell 
to this rather uninteresting Doctor. No; 
the Nikola reef is worked out. The 
“experiment” was a failure, and one is 
sorry to say that the book is a failure too. 


“‘ Charlie” Roman, by Fernand Verem 
(Paul Ollendorf, 28, Rue de Richelieu, 
Paris), belongs to a singular new school 
of Belgian authors, of whom Camille 
Lemonnier is the head. Their style is 
exquisite, each sentence is written with the 
choice and care of a phrase in music, and 
unlike the so-called realistic school, they 
seek to paint not simply the outside of life, 
the dust of the highway, but the soul—not 
with the cold dissecting method of Bourget 
and his analytical imitators, but with 
sympathy and insight. “Charlie” is a 
remarkable book, but has the faults of its 
school. Its musical sentences fascinate 
and charm. One recognises the truth of 
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the character-drawing. One is interested 
till one puts down the volume with a slight 
feeling of sickness. It is morbid—morbid 
not because it has style, not because it 
treats of un-moral subjects by chance ; it 
would be morbid if it described a child 
plucking primroses. The attitude to life 
is sickly. Lemonnier, far and away the 
best writer of the school, has more 
life and fire and more even judgment. 
His book La Vie Secréte is a master- 
piece, and should be read by every lover 
of literature. , 


It is scarcely possible to congratuiate 
Mr. W. E. Norris on Giles Ingilby 
(Methuen), which riow appears in book 
form after having passed as a serial 
through one of the leading periodicals. 
One had come to look upon Mr. Norris 
as a “safe” man in fiction. His work is, 
as arule, so finished and careful, though 
never perhaps great, that it is distressing 
to find him committing himself to a story 
that has little of probability to commend 
it. It may be that there are poets who, 
like Giles Ingilby, achieve fame and 
independence at a single stroke; it 
may be that there are poets who, 
when told by an editor that “they must 
really try prose ; it pays so much better,” 
act upon the advice and find that not only 
does it pay, but that they can write it. It 
may be, too, that first- class work, in first- 
class periodicals, can be commanded at 
once in sufficient quantities to produce 
the desired income. One does not deny the 
possibility ; one only contends that in the 
general experience literary success of 
this sort is sadly to seek. There are 
other elements in the story which 
place it far below the general level 
of Mr. Norris’s work. The imbroglio is 
of the most artificial kind, and is utterly 
unconvincing. Indeed, it need never have 
been an imbroglio at all. Yet, for all 
that, Mr. Norris manages to give reality to 
his characters if not to his plot. In not a 
few cases there is life, and the sketch of 
Reynell’s outrageous pseudo-wife is quite 
admirable and true. 
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MISS FANNY WARD. 


She is an American who has made her mark in farcical comedy, like “ The Cuchoo,” in which she 
recently played at the Avenue with Mr. Hawtrey. 
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Humming Birds |Chrvsuronta enone 4.—Lesser Bird-of-Paradise (New Guinea). 


Humming Birds |CArysolampirs moschitus j s.—Red Tanager (South America). 
Humming Birds |Oveotrochilus pichincha), 6.—King Bird-of-Paradise (Aru Islands). 


VICTIMS OF VANITY. 


The above ave drawn approximately to the same scale. 





